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TAY ruanat : 
GOETHE'S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-az90, 


aN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Moncy spent, and time as well— 
How —this littte book will tell. 


xLy. 


“ Sunety we do what is right ; we are fore’d to impose on the rabble. 
See how uncouth are their acts ; see, too, how wild they appear!” 

All such natures are wild and uncouth, whene’er they are cheated : 
Only be honest for once, then you will humanize all. j.O 





ALBONI AT BRUSSELS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tux first concert of the Royal Grand-Harmonic Society ‘at 
Brussels was given last week ; and the fact that the renowned 
Italian contralto was engaged. attracted a numerous. and 
anxious audience. As early as half-past six crowds besieged 
the entrances, and such was the concourse waiting outside, that, 
a few thinutes after the doors were opened, the room was 
literally crammed. ‘At eight precisely the King and Queen 
arrived, and were conducted to their places by the president of 
the Society, the vice-president, and other members, and were 
received by the audience with loud and prolonged ‘“ vivas” 
and ‘‘ bravos.” 

After the overture of Robin des Bois, and a serenade sung 
by the choir of the Society, Madlle Alboni came forward to 
sing an air from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and was received with 
tremendous cheering by the whole assembly, the.royal person- 
ages applauding warmly. She sang most-divinely, with the 
most intense expression, and with the most faultless intona- 
tion ; ‘and yet, it must be owned, she did not produce that 
extraordinary sensation which was expected, Many. who had 
come from a great distance, and who had heard Alboni de- 
scribed not silly as the greatest singer jh the world, but the 
most extraordinary, and who therefore anticipated. hearing. a 
wonder, felt somewhat disappointed” because they heard 
nothing more’ tlidy the most faultléss toice and- the most 
perfect style; but Alboni was soon to take her revenge on 
their scepticism. The first part of the concert closed with 
Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, which was excellently played 
by the band, under the direction of M. Charles L. Hansens. 

Cherubini’s overttite to L2s Deux Journte}’ commenced the 
second part, and then Alboni sang an aria composed expressly 
for Malibran, which was applauded to the skies and encored. 
M. Solway, pianist to the Grand Duke of Brabant, then per- 
formed a concerto, and Alboni wound up the concert with 
the grand final rondo from the Cenerentola. It is impossible 
for me to describe to you the impression she created. Amaze- 
ment literally held the hearers mute; they. dared hardly 
breathe for fear of losing one note of the singer’s magic voice ; 
and it was not until after’ the rondo was finished. that ‘the 
audience found their hands and ‘tongues, and then such a 


| furor ensued..as. is séldom heard, even in an Italian theatre. 


The rendo was repeated and received with more vehement de- 
monstrations than before, and, if applause could have turned 
the head of a singer, then must Alboni have hied her home at 
the imminent danger of becoming a lusus nature. 

Apart from all popular display or favoritism, the best judges 
in Brussels have pronounced Alboni’s voice to be the most 
perfect they ever heard; and that’ Alboni herself is the most 
accomplished vocalist of the day. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF mUSiC. 


Tue following letter has appeared in the; columms. of :the 
Liverpool Mail, in reply to,am attack made on the’ Royal 
Academy of Music, by a writer in the same paper a few days 
previously. The cause of the. Institution has been taken -up 
with proper warmth. »The letter runs thus: 


“Str,—-Permit me to trouble you with a few remarks on a paragraph 
which appeared in the Journal on Saturday ‘last, hoping the motive! 
have in view, (which is to vindicate the character of one of the most 
valuable institutions of science in England— the Royal Academy of Music) 
will be a sufficient apology for my intrusion upon your valuable paper. 

“The writer of the article sutely cannot know for what purpose the 
Academy was) founded,‘or he would not attempt to depreciate its in- 
valuable services and its consequent pre-eminence. For an Englishman 
to attempt to degrade aminstitution purposely established by royalty and 
nobility to cultivate, toas much perfection as can be, English musical 
genius, shows a great want of that national pride, which not one of our, 
continental neighbours would harbour for a moment. 

“He states that the Academy ‘never turned out a pupil of whom it 
could boast.’ I would ask him) if the following*are worth ‘ boasting’ of 
or not? Among the vocalists, we find the names of Misses Birch, Dolby, 
Madame’ Anta Bishop,Mrsi Alfred Shaw, Madame Albertazzi, Madame 
Lablache, the -Misées Miran, Bassano} Steele, Messent, Safa Flower, 
‘&c., &c., all of whom received their education in the Academy, as well as 
Messrs. Allen, HarrisanpStvétton, Whit worth, \Wetherbee, ‘Bodda, &c &c. 
Amongtithe composers.and instrumentalists, pupils of the Academy, are 
Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. G.A. Maefarren; Sterndale Bennett, W. Blagrove, 
Lucas, Grattan, Cooke, Holmes, Patey, Loder, Richardson (flautist), 
Howell, Lovell; Phillips, Mudie,.W, Macfarren, Lavenu, Hullah, Brinley 
Richards, Jewson, R. Barnett, -&c., &c. 

“‘ With the experience of the Editor of the Journal, he must know the 
impossibility of producing a’ Mendelssohn, ora Rossini; an Alboni, or a 
Lind; every day, but that stars should not occasionally shine forth would. 
be Himdst impossibie, when we’ see’ stich talent employed (in addition to: 
the most distinguished.of,these who have been. pupils) as Cipriani Potter, 
Mrs, Anderson, ,Madame Duleken, Sir H.R. Bishop, ‘Signors Crivelli, 
Negri, Schira, Ferrari, M. Sainton, Lindley, Baumann, Harper, Lazarus, | 
&e 


“If théiaboveare ‘unfit to teach, let his assertions then stand against 
the delusions it-would appear such a man as Mr.:Sims Reeves must labour 
under, who. has not, less than three sisters and a brother at present 
students in the Academy. : 

“1 beg to refer to the list of pupils, with other particulars, published 
by the Academy, 1848. An ACADEMICIAN, 


The numerical force brought forward in the reply, must at 
once satisfy the most sceptical as to the competency of the 
Royal Academy of Music to complete. the, education of pupils 





‘in eyery branch of the musical profession. Inthe dramatic 
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departihent alone has the institatfon sent “forth nd oxfé who 
has attained the highest honors, and even here we might 


make an exception in favor of Mrs. Bishop. We need hardly! 


state how little the histrionic talent depends on teaching, and 
how utterly impossible it is, by doctrination of any kind, to 
supply the place of instinct. It would be no less difficult for 
the Academy to make a Tamburini, or a Grisi, of a pupil 
than a Mendelssohn, We do not say it requires as much 
genius to make a great artist as a great composer; but that 
the teacher can no more provide genius for the one than for the 
other. The Academy has, perhaps, done all it could do. It 
is no little credit to the institution that some of its pupils 
have obtained European celebrity, 





MACREADY IN AMERICA. 


A Puitapsrrnia paper has an interesting notice of the 
appearance of our countryman, Mr. Macready, at the Arch 
Theatre in that city. We regret to find, however, that he was 
not.treated with the courtesy which, apart from all difference 
of opinion respecting his merits as an actor, was surely due to 
him as a stranger to the country, and an artist enjoying a high 
reputation in his native land. His appearance at the ‘‘ Arch,” 
however, was the signal for a disgraceful “ row”—for such it 
was—between the rival partisans of Mr. Macready and Mr. 
Forrest, the well-known tragedian of New York, During the 
progress of the play, the efforts of the blackguard portion of 
the audience to get up a “scene” was defeated by the respect- 
able, majority of the spectators. They made sufficient noise, 
however, to drown the finest passages of the drama, and their 
more overt acts were outrageous. Penny-pieces were flung 
upon the stage, amidst outcries that would have shamed the 
fishfags of Billingsgate; and in the last act a rotten egg was 
hurled at the person of Mr. Macready, but it missed the 
mark, and fell broken at hisfeet. This and, several other 
gross insults were encountered with the most gentlemanly 
forbearance. At the fall of the curtain he was “ called for,” 
and appeared amid an almost universal waving of hats, and 
the raost tumultuous applause ever heard in a theatre. It was 
several minutes before he attempted to speak, so loud and 
general was the noise of friends and foes. He at length said, 
he had understood, at New York and Boston, that he was to 
be met by an organized opposition, but he had an abiding 
confidence in the justice of the American people. (Here the 
noise and confusion completely drowned bis voice, and three 
cheers were attempted for Forrest, and. three hearty ones given 
for Macready.) He resumed by saying, it was the custom in 
his country never to condemn aman unheard, (Cheers, and 
calls, in which Forrest’s name was heard.) Mr, Macready 
went on to observe, that it had been said that he entertained 
hostile feelings towards an actor, in this country, and that he 
had evinced a feeling of opposition towards him—all which 
statements, severally and in the aggregate, he declared wholly 
and entirely unfounded. The actor alluded to had done that 
towards him he was sure nu English aetor would do—he had 
openly hissed him. (Great noise and confusion, hisses aud 
hurrahs.) Up to the time of that act, he had never enter- 
tained towards that actor a feeling of unkindness, nor had he 
even shown any since. When opposition in his country had 
been organized against a French company, he actively inte- 
rested himself to allay it. He said, he fully appreciated the 
character and feelings of the audience, and as to his engage- 
ment, if it was their inclination, he was willing to give it up 
at once (No! no !’’ cheers and hisses); but that he should 
retain in his memory the liveliest recollection of the warm and 
general sentiments of regard shown to him, and should speak 





‘of the American people, whom lie had: known and studied for 


the last twenty years, with theysame kind feelings he had ever 
done. ‘Throughout ‘thé’ closing» seene-sas, indeed, he did 
throughout the entire play—Mr. Macready bore: up under,the 
many vexatious annoyances ofa small partof. the andience 
with great apparent good/ humor, but) once. showing any 
warnith of feeling, and then but fora moment. » ‘<The move: 
ment ‘of the whole evening,” ‘remarks the reporter jof, our 
Philadelphia contemporary, ‘* was the most disgraceful. we ever, 
saw ina theatre, and it was gratifying to heat the object of an 
assault so brutal and uncalled-for attribute/it to! the: proper, 
source—to a few ill-bred riotous persons, te be found in every 
community in every nation.’ (tvet bola ; 
The same paper has a notice of Mr: Mauriee: Power, who 
has just closed an engagement atthe sametheatre. dt appear, 
that while he has been the delight of the New York publie; 
the audiences of Philadelphia are not so well pleased... They 
went to the theatre expecting to see old Power redivivus; and 
of course went away partially disappointed. The American 
critic thus speaks of his merits:--‘‘ There is much in Mr, 
Power's acting, and more in his appearance, that reminds us 
of his gifted parent. In the good-humored twinkle. of the 
eye, and that true Milesian jollity of countenance, noone for 
a moment could mistake his father’s own son. His nice dis- 
criminating taste and gentlemanly bearing on the stage show 
him to be particularly fitted for the higher walks of genteel 
comedy. His speech about honor in St. Patrick's Eve was 
made just so much of, and no more;:as a brave soldier would 
be likely to make of such a subject, and thus a fine oppor- 
tunity for. melodramatic rant was lost; and, though he failed 
to bring down the galleries, he did not offend the good taste 
of the more judicious part of his audience, His’ brogue, 
without being caricatured, was rich and unaffected. ~ The 
fault most obvious in Mr. Power’s acting is a want of sufficient 
flexibility of voice—-that agreeable modulation of toné whith js 
so pleasing to the ear, and which could easily be acquired by 
practice; his voice is pitched to a certain key, and kept 
too much upon a continual strain, Bet even daring his short 
engagement here there was a very sensible improvement in 
this particular. Should he appear before us again, we hope 
we may bespeak for him a more cordial reception.” 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, the “Grand Beethoven Festival” Concert 
took place, the whole of the music of the first part being 
devoted to works of Beethoven. This was a splendid selection, 
and comprised the overture to Fidelio ;' the andante, allegro, 
and “Storm,” from the Pastoral Symphony ; the allegretto 
from the Symphony in F; the favorite, waltz, ‘‘ Le Desir,” 
with variations by Jullien; Sonata in F'; ‘Il tremolo,” violin 
solo, played by 'M. Sainton; and the entire of the Grand 
Symphony in C minor. 

The features of the second part were, the Army Quadrilles, 
the Dram Polka, and Vivier’s horn-playing. Vivier played 
the Cantabile as surprisingly and as delightfully as ever, and 
was rapturously encored. : 

On Monday Jullien took his annual benefit, The theatre 
was crowded to suffocation. Indeed, with the ,exce Hoe of 
the opening night, the concourse was the grez of the 
season. for 
his visitors. In addition to the usual morceauz, there was anew 
descriptive polka, which was written to convey a0. adequa 
notion in sound of Mademoiselle Caroline’s motions on horse- 
back. The idea was singularly novel and felicitous; and jf 

4 2254 ( 
any composer could convey to his hearers equestrian feats and 


test Of 
. Jullien provided an unmistakeable bill of fate 
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saltations{ that:compover would ibe M. Jullien... The ‘ Caro- 


line» Polka,!’it: may! be! observed; is striking and. original, | 


But the rovelty ofthe concert was M. Vivier's performance 


of his grand: ‘‘ Fantasie de Chasse,” which was composed, for } 


several: horns, and which heexetutes on one. How to describe 
the»wondets' achieved) by Mons, Vivier we really know not, 
Te isa puzzle .toous altogether, and ‘we must give up all 
attenipts: ato ¢he solution. How he brings out three) or four 
Notes together we may have our surmise, bat how with these 
notes he idecomplishes enharmonic’changes, modulations, &e. 
&e1 is totally! beyond our most rempte conception... We can 
only assert'that ‘it isithe musical wonder of the day, and that 
it is entitled to the consideration of the philosopher, no less 
than the’ iiusieian;!/ Mons. Vivier’s ‘Chasse fantasie” | ‘was 
listened: to with astonishment and delight ; and the theatre 
rang‘again) Gnd: @gain with applauses at the end, which were 
only appeased by Mons. Vivier complying with the unanimous 
encore, of which the plaudits were but the echo. 

Jullien’s: concerts “elose this’ evening, and on Monday the 
season winds up,as usual, with a Bal Masque... Weare 
pleased to’ find that M. Jullicn’s success at his concerts has 
sutpassed even his own sanguine expectations ; and that, by 
his excellent conduct as a man, no less than his exertions as.a 
caterer for their.amusement, he has become more than ever 
the favorite of the British public+which we believe to be the 
consummation of his desires. 


rv 





ABBE VOGLER. 
her (To the Editor of ‘the Musicat’ World’) ) 
| Six, —TI do not know whether Mr. William ‘Aspull wrote the 
following: sentence which ovcurs in a letter bearing his name 
ahd given in No. 45 of the Musical World—see page''719, 
2nd col., 27th line a : 
», {The theoretical works of AJbrechtsberger, of Godfried, Weber, of the 
ott Fogler as far as they are published, and some of his own MSS. 
ich’ Reicha, Choron, Cherubini, and others, have their place ta my | 
humble Wherary, have been ever objects of careful study and reflection | 
and they, have no ‘sincerer admirers than myself,” 
The few words underlined caused me to make the request‘o 
Mr.'A.,’ to'which ‘you have kindly given publicity in) No. 47 | 
of your Journal.—I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, | 
December 1, 1848. A Provinctat Musicat StupveEnt. 


Ln 





SONNET. 
NO» CXI¥, 


Let me not hear that melody, agnin : 
The notes scarce. issue\trembling from the lyre, 
Than on my heart they fall, like sparks of fire, 
And, still. consuming, in that heart remain. / 
To others it’may seem’ a lively ‘strain, 
Which nought but: happy fancies should inspire, Fairy ff 
Produc'd)by, joy--nurtur’d by glad desire, 
They have not solv’d its mystery of pain, 
Still cease not—cease not. Though I hardly bear’ 
* Those notes’ of fite, yet, when’ théir’ sound is o’er, 
Nought, nought but dreary blank they leave behind J 
Cease not.—In madness, I desire to hear 
That lengthen’d stream of honied poison pour 
Over the heart, envenoming the mind, N.D. 


9136903 sii ie, 

: PARAS, Acie Socizty.—The Messiah is to be per-: 
form ad for the third time on Saturday, the 23rd inst., Exeter’ 
Hall, ‘capacions as it is, having proyed totally insufficient to: 
‘contain the multitudes who ange for admission at the second. 





‘T'Béaiity, as is observed by'an Bi i 
| ‘tiful forms ‘of the country may "béeconsidered as partly a cause 


WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. ; 
(Translated from the German) et es 





; BOOK TI. i 
OF THE ORIGIN OF ART; AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE HV}. 
i DIFFERENT NATIONS. 





CHAP. II. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 787.) 


.» X., Hence, jn the finest lands of Italy there are few half- 
sketched, undefined, and insignificant features of the face, 
such as we frequently find on the other side of the Alps; but 
they, are, partly, sublime, partly intelligent, while the form of 
the face is generally large and full, and the parts of it harmo- 
nize with each other. This superior formation is so obvious, 
that the head of the, megnest,persou among the rabble could 
be introduced into the most sublime historical picture, espe- 
cially when aged men are to be represented. And among the 
women of this‘rank it would not’ be difficult to find, even: in 
the meanest places, a model for a Juno. ‘The lower part of 
Italy, which more than any other enjoys @ mild climate, pro- 
duces men of imposing and «trongly-marked forms, who seem, 
as it were, to have been mate on purpose for seulptare.' The 
large stature of the inhabitants of this country’ must ‘strike 
every oné, and the fine growth and vigor of ‘their’ bodies’ may 
be most conveniently seen in the half-ndked ‘mariters, fisher- 
men, and other persons who labor in’ the ‘sea. From ‘this’ it 
might appear that the fable atose of those! powerful Titans 
who fought with the Gods in the Phlegréean Fields, which are 
near Pozzuoli, in the vicinity of Naples.’ We ‘are assured 
that even ‘now, in Sicily, the finest women ‘are “inthe andient 
Eryx, where the Temple of Venus' once stood. 

XI. Even those who have never seen ‘these countries ‘m 
themselves infer the intellectual ‘cultivation of the inhabitants 
from the fact that their acutene¥s increases ‘in ‘proportion ‘to 
the warmth of the climate. ‘The Neapolitans are more ‘acute 
and cunning than the Romans, and'the’ Greeks still more’sa, 
while the. Greeks exeel even the ‘Sicilians. ‘ Between “Rome 
and Athens there is about a month's difference inthe warmth 
and in the ripené§s ‘of the’ fruits, as may be’ proved by the 
¢titting of the honey out of the bee-hives, which took place 


}‘at Athens dbout the summer solstice, in June; at Rome 


during ‘the feast of ‘Vulcan, in August. Finally, we may 
quote what Cicero says,‘ that the heads are more acute, the 
purer and rarer ‘the atmosphere ;” for men seem to be in the 
same prédi¢ament with flowers, which have the stronger scent 
the drier the soil and the warmer the'sky. 

XII. The higher cliss of beauty, then—that which ccnsists 
‘not merely in a -s6ft skin, a Blooming complexion, in vivacious 
or languishing eyes, but in the figure and formation of the face— 
may be found thore frequently in lands which enjoy a favorable 
climate.’ ' Tf, ‘there're, ‘the Italians’ alone can paint and model 
sh writer of rank, the beau- 


of this ‘capability, whith ‘can be more édsily attained here by 
actual daily contemplation. However, beauty was not ‘uni- 
versal, even among the Greeks; and Cotta, according to 
Cicero, says that, in his time, among the number of yonng 
people at Athéns, there were only a few individuals really 
beautiful. 
XIII. Greek beauty, especially as far as complexion is 
concerned, must have been at its height beneath thé Toniédn 
sky in Asia Minor, as Hippocrates and Lucian testify ; and 
another writer (Dio Chrysostom), to express manly ‘beatity 





performance on the Sth inst. The singers will be the same as 
On the former occasions, and, Jast not least, Costa will conduct: 


th perience. 


With a Single word, names an ‘Tonic’ form. That country is 
| e¥en now tich-in beauty, according to the acedunt of an’ atteh- 
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htive/ traveller, (Belon)!6f\ the sixteently century)” °We eanfot 
. isufficiehtly extob the :beauty of the females theres+thé soft and 
milk-white’ shiny andthe! fresh and shedlthy*red3 for, ine this 
~eaimteys and thecislands of the Archipelagajon account of ats 
situation, ‘the: sky vis: much: more'‘serene; aiid °the| weather, 
which is: balanced between hot atideed|d}° is less; vatiable than 
in Greece itself, especially inthe: districtson the sea-coust, 


which are much exposed:to ithe sultryowind ‘of Africayias well | 


as the whole southern coast of:Italysund ‘other countries) which 
lie opposite to the hot region of Africa. This'wind““twhich'by 
the Greeks is dalled» Aeyy by the ‘Romans’ Afrleue’t and 
now “ sciroceo,”’) (@)—obscures’ ‘the ‘air!\with' dark’ barding 
vapors,-makes-it-unhealthy, -and-enervates alt nature in Mien, 
animals, and plants. 2! Divsstion is! Ampéiied where it prevails, 
and both mind and bedy. become dulhand powerless ; hence it 
may easily be understood bow. great. is,the, influence, of the 
wind upon, the beauty of the skin and complexion,, Among 
the inhabitants nearest to the sea-coast it, praduces.a, thick, 
yellowish complexion, which is. more, ysual, with, the. Neapo- 
litans, especially in the metropolis,..on; account.of the high 
houses and-narrow streets, than with the inhabitants, of. this 
neighboring rural districts. The: inhabitants. of, the places, in 
the ecclesiastical states, along, the coast of the. Mediterranean, 
as Terracina, Nettuno, Ostia, &e,, have the very, same.com- 
plexion,. But the marshes which cause a bad and, even, mortal 
atmosphere in Italy would haye produced. no, injurious. exha- 
lations in Greece, for Ambracias which.was.a vary well-built 
and celebrated city, lay in the midst of marshes, and had. but 
one approach. 

XIV. The most intelligible proof: of the,superiority.of the 
Greek face, and, that of all, the present people in the Levant, 
is the circumstance, that they have; no. flat, noses, which,.are 
the greatest disfigurement to the, face, , Sealiger . makes. the 
remark, that the Jews also have no flat noses; nay, the Jews 
in Portugal must generally, have had aquiline noses, and hence 
a nose of the sort is there called a. Jew’s: nose... Vesalius 
observes, that the heads of the Greeks arid Turks have a finer 
oval than those of the Germans, and. Netherlanders.| We 


Circius. 
21 TAMAR @pakias 
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Notes. 


Pa eda e it, 4s an 
ase, and, th pestilence. «Hence, in 
te among thousands, are marked, with 
3 an 

to be ‘perceived, while amo: 
‘Old Greek physicians, Hippocrates and his, ipterpretery Gal 
on, st 
se. Moreover, J 
ee 
rot 
But the passe pro 


have also texconsidencthyt the seadivpox d0leG@_tangerous in 
all warm countries than in a 

ej idetiie disease, ue rages ik 

Italy, scarcely ten persons am 

‘the thial-pox' and In those the marks are few and, scarey 
ob a, 7 pps, tye, WARD fiat ma 
was known, (9) "We, may infer. this from, the silence 

who neither touch, on, the small-pox, nor prescribe,aay, pian 
for' tending this Aiea ate denerping the fe Hes 

‘Of ‘an infinite number, of persons, no one. ig das 

being marked with the small-pox, ig Pog Vth 

given especial occasion to, the ludic us whims, of an Aristo- 

phanes and a Plautus. a ‘that this 


destructive deadly poison did not rage -against, human nature 
‘jn antiquity, is afforded by the Greek language itself, which 
‘¢ontains no word signifying the small-poxe 1, ocr} ont 


d to id ton! orf 


Secect Vanionum Notgs, | sth 
(a) Winckelmann here confounds the names of the winds,;, The, wind 
called by the Greeks aw; ‘by the Romans, **Africus ; -and by. the 
modern’ Italians, “libeecio;”’ is distinct’ from ‘the scirocto, which the 
Greeks called: howexcas or] evgdvorus, the’! Romans,” “ uronotds,”” 
or,‘ Euruauster.”..,The| former: blows ‘between! west and south, the 
latter between east and jsouth, |, These winds. are-thys marked inthe 
celebrated anemoscope,at Athens, built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes,. and 
mentioned by Varro ; in the ruined one at Gaeta, in the one found in the 
district of tome; without the Capanian Gate, and explained by Paciandi ; 
and lastly/in the oné discovered ih the Baths of ‘Titusjand now /pte- 
served in, the, Pio-Clementine; Museum, which contains, the names of the 
twelve winds in Greek and Latin. . The libeccio is a cold, and particularly 
storiny wind. The scirocco does indeed produce the effects described by 
Winckelmaan, but the’ Auster” does 80 stil more,—thidt is; ‘the wittd 
which: bldws:direetly from the south, and which in Rome‘is usoally! ot 
distinguished/from the sciroceo. On this account, Hotace especially calls 
it “ Plumheus auster,” and Statius ‘ Malignus,?—Fe@s foi/oque oder 
(b) Neither did’ the Romans know this malady, which probably did 
not come to Europe before the ninth ¢entury.—Amoretti. ot ss u ; 
*,* As an ‘illustration’ of the first note, the translator subjoins the 
disposition of ‘the ‘winds, with Greek and Latin names, accortling to the 
Pio-Clementine marble, mentioned by Fea, but not published in| Winck- 
elmann;— i rd 
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ni euorsesLONDONo WEDNESDAY: CONCERTS, °* 


"8 Pade Pouieth ae di Wednesday last, ‘Mr, 


“Statimets’ ‘spitit’’aid ehterprise have met’ with their, dp 
‘teward: The” Wedhesday “Concerts ‘have already, even in 
‘thelr fionage, rankéd ‘théiiselves “among. the most’ fashionable 
‘gid Popilar“uintisements ‘of the’ winter season. The, engage- 
*‘mentof ‘stich’ artists as’ Thalberg, Vivier, ‘Sims Reeves, and 
‘Rute Loder on the same night, to say nothing of many other 
‘exedlfént dftists, was sure to gain for Mr, Stammers the utmost 
“sipport’6f tHe public. “The low prices, too, have had no small 
“$h 1 St britiging about ‘this result.“ There is nothing which 
* ebuild be" niore . easily’ disproved ‘than the common objection 


raised Against 'the indifference of the public to music and high | 
“art. The ade is; ‘the public have been taught to prefer good |: 
trader ore to indifferent music and indifferent | 
‘dttists; atid! they’ will now rest ‘satisfied with nothing less than [' 


the former. Mr. Sfamimers has set an example which should 
not be lost sight of by concert givers and opera-house specu- 
_lators. The best talent at low prices is the secret of, all suc- 
¢ess'in draqndtid or rnusical undertakings. 

The concert of, Wednesday last was, excellent in every re- 
‘spect... dt opened withia selection from. Der Freisohutz; which 
‘incladed ‘the overtureand several of the most: popular pieces. 
‘The overtute was played with admirable precision avid forte by 

Mr, Willy’s concert band, which, though ‘numerically smal), 
isefficient .at,all points, and, the members of which work to- 
gether ina-manner/ not to be) surpassed). Mr." Willy ‘has 
‘spared no'pains in organising ‘his ‘little corps, and in’ drilling 
thet into'a ‘condition little’ short of ‘perfection, In the vocal 
/Selection, Mr, Sims Reeves. was particularly, happy. in, the 
‘splendid, scena, ‘‘ Thro’ the forest,” which showed: off ithe 
efine: quality of: His voice ‘to admiration. Miss’ A. Williams, 
Who supplied. the place’ of Mrs. A. Newton, sang the’ scena, 
*® Softly’ sighs,” with excellent effect. wal of 9m 

_, After the selection from Weber’s opera, M. Thalberg, ner- 
“formed Beethoven’s C minor concerto in, the, most brilliant 
-endvsplendid style imaginable, and was admirably: supported 
by Mr. Willy’s band. Miss Ransford was deservedly entored 
in a very pleasing aria by Mercadante. Mr. Whitworth gaye, 


a new and very graceful song by Mr-Laverny)with his usuakiss 


good taste and feeling. Miss Lockey sang.Sterndale Bennett's: 
“«May-dew,” and did every justice to that truly poetic inspi- 
ration. The ‘* Wedding March” of Mendelssohn, capitally! 
played, and encored with acclamation, concluded the first; 
part. 

The second part opened with the oyerture to Anacreon, in! 
which Mr. Willy’s band again came out with great\effect ; 
after which Mr, and Miss Ransford sang a duet by John Parry, 
and won an encore. Mons, Vivier then made hi3-appearance, 
and was received with immense plaudits. It was M. Vivier's 
first essay at the Wednesday.concerts, and great was the, 
expectation cherished by:the\etowds who thronged to hear 
him. Nor did the wonderful horn-player disappoint his) 
expectant auditors one jot. We never heard him~play with | 
more surprising power, more exquisite finish, nor resort to 
more marvellous feats of execution. He absolutely held his 
audience spell-bound while he poured forth the most delicious 
tones, or indulged in those marvels of double, triple, and 
quadruple notes which issued from his instrument—clear, 


sonorous, and distinguishable, as if played by so many dif- || 


ferent horns, It is needless to say the performance created a 
hurricane of applause, was encored, and again” received the 
most vociferant demonstrations, mee 


Sims Reeves was encored:in Shield’s: dnée) popular: ballad, 
‘The Thorn,” which he sang with the greatést possible! sweet - 


jiness} he also. gave Barker's; well-known: scene, ‘4/The-White 


:Squall,’’—a composition, we cannot -help thinking, something 
, out, of; place at the. concerts,--and barely eseaped am encore, 
LM. Thalberg- played, his! Don: Giovanni. fantasia with no ‘less 
) brilliant effect, and, with, no'less; masterly skill:than he did ‘his 
| fiest :piece sand; a: few, other vocab pieces being: given,:the 
| concert ieoncluded with an instrumental: finale, which played 
) the wisitors out, 

ag The,Hall was crowded insevery part. Messrs. Lavenu-and 
W...3; Rocksteo officiated as vocal aceompanyists. 


—— 


) 
3 





, \GHORAL HARMONISTS. 
i! ; aeshoewog b@Froém\a Correspondent.) 

Tue second meeting ofthe Choral Harmonists for this 
season tdok“place’on Monday, at the London Tavern, and 
was’ rémarkable for the production of a very excellent quintett 
‘by 'the® conductor, Mr. Henry Westrop, for, pianoforte, two 
‘wiolinis, viala,‘and'vidloncelld, played by the composer himself, 
Mr. Dando, ‘Mr. E. Westrop, Mr. Boileau, and Mr. Hatton. 
'Tt-consisted of an Introduction, and, andante in three-four time 
and finale in‘ common time, and was throughoyt received. with 
marked attention by a’ crowded ‘audience. Often a8 we have 
had“oceasion to’record’ out’ satisfaction with the spirit, infused 
into’ these meetings, we féel ait’ additional ‘pleasure in finding 
that the rare oppottunity’ is’ afforded us of witnessing the 
performance ‘of compositions of out own writers; and trust 
that during the season we may again have to comment on, this 
pleasing fact. A selection of sacred music, and Mendelssohn's 
** Walpurgis Night,” with Bennett's madrigal, ‘* Come, Shep- 
herds,” completed ‘the scheme. \ ‘The’ “ Walpurgis Night,” of 
itself'an ¢xtremely difficult composition, lacked rehearsal, and 
was conséquently not so effectively rendered as could be 
wished; but the other parts of the concert gave complete 
satisfaction. The principal singers were, Miss A. Williams, 
‘Miss’ Dolly, Miss’ Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin; 
Mr. Dando léading, and Mr! Westrop conducting, with their 
usual ability. 





»oiDRAMATIG INTELLIGENCE. 
HayMarkET.—The performances since our last have been 
of peculiar/and unusual excellence. After the Gamester on 
Saturday the right merry and intriguing comedy, the Wonder, 


'| was given, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean as Don Felix 


and Vjdlante. The fget ofthese two popular artists appear- 
ing together in_tw6 favorite pieces in one night brought a 
fashionable and crowded audience. 

Mr. Charles Kean appears to much greater advantage in 
Don’Felix than in any character belonging to comedy, in 
Which we have seen him. He,aeted with unflagging spirit 
throughout, and exhibitéd .theptrue vis eomica in all his 
scenes.-.We have seldom witnessed the counterfeiting of 
drunkenness assumed with better effect than by Mr. Charles 
Kean\in this play. “There wag just so much exaggeration in 
his pretended intoxication,as distinguished the assumption 
from reality, without the extravagance so generally resorted to 
by other actors we have seen in the part. On the whole, the 
part was played to admiration. 

The Donna Violante of Mrs. Charles Kean was thoroughly 
excellent. The character is unusually boid, and is somewhat 
2repugnant to English’tastes and feelings, but Mrs. Kean threw 
so much deli¢acy atound it as to relieve it from the brusquerie 





With the rest of the perfermances-we~must be bricf: “Mr, 


with which the fair-authoress has thought proper to invest it. 
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The scence with" Don Felix; *in~ whieh! 'Deiima Violante’s 
powers of keeping a secret are first tested, was given with 
admirable force and. point... The scene. also im which Violante 
visits her lover to dissuade him. from his suspicions of, her 
truth and constaney, and which ends in casting het suspicions 
on Don Felix, was, at first, delightfully earnest ‘and touching, 
‘and wound up with the greatest possible effect in’ the spee 
before her exit. 
The comedy, excellently played, was received with, anysual 
applause throughout. ; 
On Thursday, the Two Gentlemen of Verona was; performed 
for the first time at the Haymarket. This play is one of 
Shakspere’s earliest productions, and seldom, ‘we know not 
why, appears on the stage. During Macréady’s management 
at Drury Lane, it was revived with great care and complete- 
ness, and was received with much favour ; since that time it 
has been a sealed volume with theatrical managers, Mr. Web- 
ster is entitled to much praise for reproducing: this delightful 
comedy, which, although it falls-beneath the later comic pro- 
ductions of the author, towers as far above all comedies writ- 
ten by other hands as Olympus.rises above a mole-hill. 
Lance and Speed are hosts in themselves, and could have 
proceeded from no other pen than that of Shakspere. Julia 
is certainly but a forethought of Viola, and though not 
wrought with the exquisite skill displayed in that one of the 
most divine of poetic creations, is searcely less acceptable for 
its intense beauty and purity. The noble-hearted Valentine 
is finely contrasted with the selfish, but ‘still natural, Proteus, 
and Silvia constitutes an amiable set-off to the more tender 
and delicate Julia. Had the play no other merit than that of 
being one of the poet’s first essays in dramatic writing, it 
were well worthy of revival; but when we discover in it the 
highest flights of poetry, the nicest discrimination of charac- 
ter, humour the most original and sparkling, and scenes in the 
highest degree effective and dramatic, we feel somewhat sur- 
prised that the Z'ow Gentlemen of Verona should so long have 
been kept from the stage, while ‘such comedies as the Jealous 
Wife, the Provoked Husband, Speed the Plough, and hosts of 
plays, called comedics, by Reynolds, Morton, Holcroft, and 
others, have been annually called into existence, without even 
the extenuation of obtaining the suffrages of popular favor. But 
we trust such days and such managerial prejudices are fast 
fading before the advance of taste and judgment, and “we 
augur that ere long the sentimental comedies will be numbered 
among the things that have been, and that amore healthy 
tone will be given to the British stage by such regeneration. 
The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles, Kean. at.the Hay- 
market will do much to recal and establish this healthy tone, 
and with such productions as the Twelfth Night and'the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, supported by their taléuits, we’ have lit- 
tle to fear that Shakspere will lead the public back ’to ‘the 
temple of Nature, despite the manifest tendency of the age to 
the extravagant and the grotesque. 

Mrs, Charles Kean, who appeared for the first. time as Julia, 
was hardly less admirable in that part than in Viela..,She. was 
no less gentle, no less delicate, no less interesting; ‘and‘no less 
graceful ; and if she failed in producing as great an impression, 
it was solely because the character itself is not capable’ of 
being made so vivid and forcible in representation; and if it 
wanted the exquisite finish of the other personation, it must 
be borne in mind that Mrs. Kean performed it. for. the first 
‘time. 

Miss Julia Bennett looked very handsome and exceedingly 
Interesting as Silvia. This young ‘lady's pretty’ shoulders are 
hardly strong enough to sustain the hurthen of one of Shaks- 


pere’s characters, 
points in heracting: 9) @91! tivo! vi tlonot 
The part of ‘Valentine is not.a ‘very important, mor aivery 
arduous one ;\ there: is, ‘however,’ staff, enough ‘in ‘it to-¢all 
forth the powers of an actor, and:to exhibitithem to advantage, 
Mr. Charles Kean played the character im a manly, straight- 
forward manner, and appeared the upright gentleman; and the 
sincere; devoted lover, to tlie life: His-scene: with the robbers 
was excellent, and that in which he extends his forgiveness to 
his false friend was very impressive. rd? vodka 
Mr. Creswick's Proteus was a good perfosmance, as was 
also’ Mr. Rogers’ Antonio, and Mr.) Howe's: Dukes |! The 
Thurio of Mr. A. Wigan, and the Eglamour: ofiMr.Vanden- 
hoff, if not quite so good, were yet. entitled toiptaige. jo ho 
Of Mr. Keeley’s Lance we cannot speak too highly. ‘It was 
in every respect as excellent a performance as his:Grumio,:,or 
his Peter. His stolid face, lagging utterande,) and quaint at- 
titudes, were in admirable keeping: with the odd :phrasealogy 
and homespun humour of the poet. »Mr. Keeley: excited im- 
mense laughter. Mr. Webster’s Speed:also was highly comic 
and effective. The scene in which, Lanee ‘recapitulates oto 
Speed the virtues of his mistress wasirresistibly droll, |) » 
After the Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Tobin's favorite, co- 
medy, the Honeymoon, compressed into three actsy was prto- 
duced, with Mr. Charles: Kean .as the Duke Aranza (his first 
appearance in that character), and Mrs. Charles Kean as Ju- 
liana (her first appearance in that character), fiewsh 
We have only room to say:that Tobin’s brisk and pilfered 
comedy was received with immense favor, and was consider- 
ably improved by its’ contraction, As we have seen Shaks- 
pere’s Teming of the Shrew, and Shakspere’s: Twelfth Night, 
and Shakspere’s 7'wo Gentlemen of Verona, from each of which 
plays Mr. Tobin has helped himeelf to a slice to make-up-his 
comedy, we feel'no great liking, nor réspect fof ‘the Foney- 
moon. We must say, however, that. it was acted ‘with: éxcel- 
lent effect, and that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean achieved 
wonders in their several parts ; that Keeley as Jaquez, Webster 
as Rolando, and even old Tilbury as Balthagar,'all helped:to 
render the performance a very merry piece of acting. 
The entertainments, we understand, were for the benefit/of 
Mr. Arehier, the box book-keeper. cen 


Nevertheless; there iwere some -verry nice 
vty fet oy 


lonh + Are 


ad? wolle} 


Sapver’s Wexrs.—A play or rather tragedy, in'three acts, 
called a Blot on the Scutcheon, was revived: here on Monday 
se’nnight. ‘This piece was originally produced!at Drury. Lane, 
under Mr. Macready’s management, and failed.) The ineident 
on which ‘the interest turns is not a very probable! one. 
Mildred Tresham (Miss Cooper), a lady of high descent, and 
sister to Thorold (Mr. Phelps), is betrothed: to‘ ithe .young 
Earl of Allerton(Mr. Dickenson), but has already formed! an 
ilieit connexion with her lover. Thorold has his suspicions 
excited by an old steward,. and, burning with indignation, 
succeeds in drawing the truth from his sister;;) who, however, 
keeps him in ignorance of the partner of her guilt, and 
Thorold, ‘believing that she means to marty the Earlas a 
cover to her intercourse with her unknown paramour, holds 
this to be a bitter aggravation of ‘her guilt, denounces her to 
his family before her face, and rushes out in a frenzy of des- 
pair and disgust. Meeting his enémy in the adjoining woods, 
after dark, on his way to his nightly assignation,;Thofold 
fights him, mortally wounds him, and ther discovers,» by: the 
dying breath of the Earl, that he is the partnér of Mildied’s 
shame. Struck with remorse,’ he ‘carries: to /his: sister the 
intelligence of what he has done.» Mildred: dies:inhisiayms, 





and Thorold, having». previously, swallowed:poison, expires 
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immediately iafterwards.: Mr. Browning; the author, can feél 
strongly, and, we have no doubt, has the power of expressing 
his‘feelings with force; and ‘aptitude. It is the more to ‘be 
xegretted that his style is defaced by an obscurity quite enough 
to.prevent him from obtaining any powerful hold on the public 
eur, '« The best: scene is that in which Thorold detects and 
denounces‘his sister: This is powerfully written, and created 
a# vdrresponding interest in the audience ; but it is defaced by 
the-same ‘faults ‘of style, in short, it is hardly possible to 
follow the author through all the crude conceits, far-fetched; 
long-winded metaphors, and wire-drawn illustrations, , with 
wlich the work abounds, Mr. Phelps’s acting, especially. in 
the above ‘namedseene, was admirable. He was well sup- 
ported by»Miss Cooper, although we would rather. see this 
lady ‘in comedy, for which her talents are much better suited, 
than in tragedy... ‘The house was well filled, and the applause 
very general at the:end ; but there were some very plain signs 
‘of ‘incipient ‘dpposition during the performance; nor do. we 
auticipate that the revival will be a very successful one, The 
‘author has talents, but why does he not transfer his thoughts 
oto paper with the purity, force, and simplicity with which they, 
no doubt, exist in-his own mind? The play was followed bya 
new one act eaudeville, called the London Lady, in which 
Mr, Hoskins personates a rustic swain enamoured of London 
life, who commissions his friend to-bring him down a fashion- 
able wife. The lady appears, and after plaguing her intended 
husband with all sorts of airs and humors, he discovers. that 
sheis seeretly in Jove with another, and he accordingly dis- 
eards:her for his cousin, Sophy, whois secretly attached to 
him. Mr. Hoskins and Miss Huddart were the life of the 
piece, which was very successful, and kept the audience in 
‘continual good humour. 


sup SCRAPS FROM OUR COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

oo Mempprssoun.—In a number of the Literary Gazette for 
Saturday, March 12,1825, we read the following :—‘* Among 
the! juvenile. .musicel geniuses who have latterly, caused so 
much setisation, such as George Aspull,* Liszt, and Schau- 
roth, there is living at present at Berlin one of the name of 
Ménpetssoun, grandson of the famous philosopher of the 
name, who is not only as great a piano forte player as; either 
of those three, but a much greater composer. Though only 
sixteen, ‘he has written several operas, eight orchestral sym- 
phonies, :fifty fogues, and a great many smaller pieces for| the 
pianoforte. | His master is Professor Zelter, the intimate friend 
ofthe gréat Goethe, through whose kindness the youth has 
had» the rare advantage of being frequently in the poet's 
society.” 

From Basz’s Handbook, we learn that in the stall kingdom 
of Saxony alone there are every year 1,600 pianofortes manu- 
factured, (whereof about 1,000 at Leipzig) A: great number 
of'them are exported to Russia, Sweden, denmark; and some 
to America and Australia. 4 

A smaxt volume, published at Hamburgh, contains in an 
alphabetic list, amongst contemporary musicians and amateurs 
of ‘note, the following, (page 35 :) 

 Cambridge—A.F.. Duke of Cambridge, bora 1774—an 
excellent violin player and zealous protector: of the fine arts, 
formerly Vice King of Hanover, now residing at London.” 
‘Purtheron we find next to Ernst, the great violinist, ** Ernst, 
‘Duke, y Sax-Coburg, the talented composer of an Opera 
ealled Zairah.” 





di Crmarosa was originally a baker, and had finished his 
- ‘@pprenticeship, when he set about composing Operas. 


11g %9 PURhedatecbrother of our-correspondent, William Aspull, f:5 | . 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ULTRA POETICAL NOTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Stz,—Peculiar notions are as liable to creep in musicias inany 
thing else—I will name two, which your correspondent, Teutonius, 
penned last week iu the Musical World... ‘‘ It is.a faet, of. which 
(Teutonius thinks} every good musician is perfectly convinced, that © 
no sound composer will choose his mode [mood] and key at 
random, but will select it, because he considers it most fit for the 
feelings which he intends to express.” This is a very unscientific 
idea. I have once before proved this. We find sound composers 
writing sentiment and passion in every key. The more, classical 
@ composition the less would such a notion cross a composer's 
mind, and I eould show a hundred works to prove it, 

The. second notion entertained by Teutonius, is still more 
objectionable ; ‘‘If people want to sing of disappointed suffering, 
love, &c,, they commence not upon the tonic, but upon the fifth 
or third.” This almost seems like an Italian notion, because most 
of their tender strains commence thus, and consist of three as- 
cending notes : thus — 
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Surely three notes would scarcely be enough to depict suffering 
love! But Handel’s bold air, ‘‘ See the conquering Hero comes,” 
commences on the fifth ; this and a hundred others do away. with 
such an impression. ‘Teutonius is apt to. condemn stern, cold, 
calculating theorists ; but was there, ever, a more rigid and frigid 
doctrine propounded. than this and the first, | noticed? The charac- 
ter of a melody does not depend upon the frst note ; of this, every 
thinking musician is aware, I take the liberty of stating objections 
to such matters as appear to me too delusive for the year 1848, 

1 am, sir, yours obliged, 
Faencu’ Flowers. 

P.S. Why did not Mr. John Barnett answer my plain question 
of last week ; is he afraid to be. candid .after the courage. he has 
exercised in the opposite direction ? 


MR. BARNETT versus THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Six,—You say your pages are still open to me. I therefore avail 
myself of your permission to remark upon your self justification, 
as it is the Jast let:er that will bear my name in your journal: this 
avowal may perhaps console you for the necessity of its publication, 
I say necessity, because, having made some extraordinary assertions, 
you.are bound in fairness to suffer my rejoinder. 

The article contained in your paper of December 2, was intended 
to prove my charges against you or the other Editor, (for it would 
seem there are Two) altogether groundless, that I am a low, vulgar 
and quarrelsome person, and that the Editor is a noble-minded and 
generous gentleman in all respects. That your article does not 
bear out this insinuation I will endeavour presently to show. 

You set.out with a wholesale abuse of my style, which you deno- 
minate vulgar “ slang,” and which you profess yourself too refined 
to understand. The letter I sent you last week, I admit, was very 
coarse, very violent, and loosely written. I confess myself sorry 
for having written such a letter, and [never for a moment supposed 
you would publish it—it was penned in haste (and not even read 
over) under feelings of excitement, caused by the ungenerous 
remarks elicited by you in the M, W. of the previous week ; but 
coarse. as it. was, it contained neither slang nor vulgarity, and there 
was not one single expression in it half so low as the one you 
yourself made use of while condemning mine, Those who have 
glass-houses should not throw stones. When you called my lan- 
guage vulgar you should not have made use of such expressions as 
‘6 THE MORE IT 18 STIRRED THE MORE IT WILL SMELL!” &ey) 

It is obvious that your only motive for printing that letter was-to 
avail yourself of every hanes likely 3 nieag m mayo for 
this same purpose you printed a private letter from Mr, Aspuxt, 
the ohieet af which was chiefly to invite you to eat oyster scollops 
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owith dim ai matter of little importance to:yout readers. ,Suchia 
detter would never iave’ found a placeim your journaling itinot; cx 
passant; contained a rémark derogatory to me: which jwas; likely:to 
jojare: me, iby shewing ‘your teaders that even my own driends 
gondemmneme. iti boilzits xgod bas “ o1 
As: Mr. Aspull :has shewn ‘great warmth towaindsime, J wilhsmet 
shere upbraid him for his present. change of sentiments:: ;I shall only 
say that his proceetlings are somewhat puzzling to) me; :for, mo 
sooner has ‘his letter appeared in the Af. -W. thancke writds. ‘to. aife 
one, excusing himself for having expressed any opinion wgainst me, 
and avowing that he never contemplated your publication sof that 
letter, which was a mere. envelope to -ohe’ intendéd: for inscrtiom. 
Mr. A. tells you, you served me quite rigbt, and:that oI was: net 
justified in my attack aipon: you. He tells -me'quite ardiffereut 
story ; and I will’ here let-him ¢peak: for himself; -:d:havéono ‘hesita- 
tion in making the following extract from bis Jeter, andol;anrsare 
he will consider it quite as fair as publishing: a :private:lette? of 
mine without permission. Mr. Aspull says, with: reference :to: the 
Musical World aiid its Editors:—*< I do:not like your attacks on 
; and so | told him ; at the same time; no! one/tan telbwhere 
the shoe pinebes so well as he who wears it ; and: you; no:datbt, 
have reason beyond my knowledge for what you do, 1 can Have.Nd 
pousrior at !”.: The publication of this letter is a¢ontratliction td the 
following words in your ‘¢ justification :+-‘¢In eonclasion, let not 
Mz, Barnett judge us by himself ;.we bearhimino malicée~—notieven 
@ grudge,” for both the malice aud the grudge are strikingly 
apparent in; it.» In-order to strengthen'your case against me, you 
give.ai copy of Mr.: Flowers’ private letter) to.me:; ‘itis Somewhat 
strange, that; no''sooner had: I threatendd you:privately with the 
publication of that letter, Mr.-F.,/as if by magical ageney,-should 
know that his ‘letter was required ahd should accordingly fornish 
you with a copy’ of it.;:and what-is more :mysteribus ‘still; that ‘he 
should not in any way/aceount! for his doing’ so; this involves ’a 
strong suspicion’ of .a.cofispiracy formed between’ yourself and some 
of your/truckling correspondents, \to injure my cause with’ yout 
readers ; for nothing less than actual second stgat on the part of 
Mr. Floweis,:im anticipating the need you were in to possess \youir~ 
self of this -letter,,could give the ‘appearance of its publication at 
the. very nick of time,:apything’ but’ an idea)of an: under-handed 
correspondence between yourself and Flowers+a thing that few 
respectable. Editors would. !end themselves: to. «It is, moreover; 
strange that Mr. F.,,inthis»very mext letter to. vou, appears on the 
best possible terms with you, and excn. thanks you for ‘all. your 
flattering compliments upon lis: behaviour ! 

(I accused: you of being inimical to me, and of using every means 
in your power to injure and lower me. I see no-reakon ‘to be sorry 
for such an accusation, but, on the contrary, every week brings fresh 
proof of the truth of this assertion. I have at this moment befure 
mé\a letter from Tevrontus, written previous to the publication df 
your last number, stating that: he had sent you! twouletters; one 
containing an explanation from me relative to my severe remarks 
upon hisiy which would serve to shew your readets that:I ant hor 
the unamiable person you strive to make them believe I am; and 
the other in reply to your. correspondent, Mr, T. Browne, who, 
some wecks ago, published a sequence of subtraction, intended to 
overthrow VociEr’s theory, but unfortunately, shewing him very 
fittle acquainted with any’ systém ‘or’ theory at alll ~Phésé Aétters 
you have suppressed. Shall I tell you'why ?betvause’ they! were 
favorable 'to me, thereby proving the trath’ of my aeeusatieti, VIZ; 
that you are'my enemy ; and now for your defence, 907 i190 
Your first isI‘express'my anger because you du indt think 'iid’a 
great’ man. In that ‘you are altogethero wrong!) Poiever stated 
myself a great man, neither did I expréss'uny anger béechuse! 6s 
do not thinkime one's the expression was entirely your own? You 
supposed I possibly might think myself so, and the ‘very first word 
that‘is spoken upon that subject is your owi—T here quote trom 
your number of the 25th November. Mr. Barnett’ thay he the 
greatest man in the world for aught we know or eare enough that 
he’ has: not sufficiently excited’ our interest to ‘make ita matter of 
any ‘consequende’ to us what he is.” 1 naturally said in ‘reply, it 
thuttered but little to me whether you thought me ‘a great mun-or 
hoty and this ‘remark'you seize upon to make your readéfs: believe 
that' liam angry with you because you'do not think me so.'0 This 
is'a partand “parcel of ‘your unfair mode of dealing ‘with ime 


t 


| throughout, the, correspondence, | and \avstill further predt 


) Euvepeat, lI chre Hotwhat youthinkio£ 
ence of) yourestimation ‘of !mecto-da 
anyeceusatiod Pioidy ui 2diswot yaibulonos wio0y of yqst al 
1 ny your: mexty pointvof defencé! you ‘state-you ‘are accused of 
agreeiug: with>:Molined® ihywlh What! héosayé against the! Moyler 
system, but you do not disprove the thargeyoyow ometely 
twa: disagree with Mr. ‘Buin hiss estimate ‘of Vogter'ssystomy 
shall give:dur reasons atour earliestdonventericé” 1As thisy however, 
isimocdefence; 1) shall maintain my: dpinion, searpbew en Foy 
nothing! whutever of that:system, and only agreed withoMyi! Mea 
opposition to) me. Until you publish. an-articlé containing cogent 
argumetits! agaiust «it, and pointing out its: falkaey; and wwtil that 
time, you must be considered defeated upom this point as scetl ‘aa thé 
foregoing! one. notni Jon oved | mid o1uess 
» Nout-third. defence you have not made ateall! «‘¥pulhave jumped 
over it, and ‘come:at once to the foutthimwhieh -yolwdeny publisht 
ing insulting and personal | attacks apon anes’: You gay thefitet 
insulting «and personal attack that reached) the et nen 
office was from me; and you ask, is it your fawltthdt Mi Flow: 
atiministéred eastigation for it? ‘The first “Jerter I'sent you con. 
tained rot-one insulting-word, and: t refer'your readers! to it, and 
challenge you to-point out a'line in thatiletter that is offensive ; and 
as to Mn.B. administering castigation, there are (tito: bpthionsupth 
that subjects; Mr. Fy in reply to that Jetter, bad:reeourss ta ievery 
kind of vituperation, and 1 have reason to believe that gentleman 
is still smarting under the repeated lashes his insolence obliged me 
to bestow upon him; and had he not been fully sensible of the 
injustice he did me, he would nét have ‘written the the spel 
whiet you have’ made publi in your number’ of! Decetnb Sad 
atid in Qoinig’ whieh, 
to make it strong. ‘ 
--Pnow' conte to your defence in the'charge respecting Mr, 'Plowera’ 
pitagraph'und postscript. In order’to- patty my accasation, ‘that’ 
libeHous paragraph was extracted by you (or those for‘whot 
are aiswerable) ‘from a letter of Mr. Flowers, ‘on ‘accotint ‘of 
extreme offensiveness, for the purpose of wounding me, ‘you déclare 
that-youi were ignoraat-of its publication; and your way ef accohnt- 
ing for'its insertion is so’ inconsistent that the justification itself fs 
yout cdndémmiation. "You say, “ Being unable’to sead Mir! Fidwery! 
étters, you turn them over to your “reader,” (Query, your 
readers,! or subscribers!) by which it-would saem,that: youde not 
fulfil the duty that. devolves upon you as the:Editor,: who haswe 
right to allow the pablication of anything not péerused anid approved 
of by him. But admitting Mr. Flowers’ letters td beso’ “py 
illegible that you are obliged to turn them over to yo 2a iy 
1 presume you see the proof-shcets of your paper whigh youcom 
pate with'your MSS., in which case you must: have ‘known-how 
Mr.’ F/eopostseript found ‘its-way into anotlier fetters" Der 9718 
‘Now, do’ you sippore any of your readers will'b td Bus db 
Editor of a papor leaves his underlings to insult and Ithel whoe r 
te pleases, under the phaliow plea that he cannot read bad, writing ? 
donot believe this explanation will he admitted... i) ooolodt aM 
“Had You’ excused’ your leaving your work to be ites 5 our 
compositor, in order that you might respond to Mr. Aspul 
eatin tS ‘Supp With’ hist pon Seolloped aysterd, 


truthi ofimy aécusation 
but what has my indiier 





you weaketied you own case where you wished 
‘ Sant 1, o19W oelg Jo ane 


8 
$ Inyi- 


oe gh 
have’ been, made for you ; but vou have not shewn, that, you hadany: 
such temptation+,you, have),therefore astonished the natives in 
another way.) You next give a letter from Mr..owets, in, which 
he dares me to answer the following question: ‘‘ Did Vogler invent 
the system of cadence, L gaye ty the, Musical. World?” He adds, 
“he dare not answer, this question, because it would floor him.” 
Here is more “slang,” which, of course, Mr, Editor, you do not 
understand the meaning of; but at the risk of being floored, I will 
answer Mr. Flowers, by referring hiov to the first letter I wrote upon 
the subject, which-youHave deelured to be so"* ‘insulting.’ In that 
letter l'said, Mr. F.’s cadences were’ built upon those of Vogler, 
dnd I gave-some specimens to beat out-this assertion 5 I hevet'said 
Lhad ‘found the Very samo ones in’ Vogler, but! that’ they. were 
detived from his system. say it still. “Mn Pi acknowledyes he 
has noclainy to cadence progressions, wid yet he clabng'a slight 
deviation'fram them, and wartis' the profession from, tnaking’ use’ of 
them. ot have nothiig’more to answer, avid)indeed hall to o¢easion 
to do%o. much; had Mr/Fy niade himself ucquainted with what Tad 
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g4y-io Haningohadi the eourage to venture this reply: at the:risk uf 
cbeing sloored, 1;inform Mr; F, IL iamjnow quite ms voi begin the 
hom position:ef my opera;-and exereise against: him, wo 
In reply to your concluding remarks, in which: I am givew ‘to 
qunderatand that -——» ithe gentleman 'wlom I have always, under- 
stpodi to,(be:the: Kditor-of the Musical: World, as ‘not taken) any 
part wieriaentotetne! I beg to say, 11am then'to suppose that 
She one who-has.ected for:him, and who'talks go learnediy about 
spusioal matters; and, Voglerabove all, is a gentleman. known only 
90a Fost,;aad_one whom L think more highly of in hts capacity 
thaw heldogsiof imerin wine, but who vow appears ‘in’ the triple 
gapacity of Poet, Musician, and Editor. If, therefore; I have done 
sertt-bi any liajustice,! Di am ready to apologise for it; and-if-he bas, 
88 youlsay, dake amy part against those whe have abused me; I can 
assure him I have not intentionally wounded him ; my abuse «must 
thereforevfall.upon those: who have injured me, be they who they 
may,id em pat bound to know that the Editor was “absent from 
town. durjag sha greater part of the Voglerian controversy,” and 
that his post was filledsby one who did not understand the vocation 
he,took upon himself, 
eda conclusions-your threat of publishing my private letters: ‘to 
you, would stamp your paper as an unjust nnd treacherous organ, 
bus ; evienoto at 4 Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Pecamber'st3;,1848; 5 Joun Barwetr, 


w{ Mr? Barnett'is mistaken’ altogether —Ep. M. W.] 


Sy A Oi ABBE VOGLER. 

be (To the Editor of the. Musical World.) 

“| Dean, Ma. Eviron,—After the, fierce, war, that. has:been raging 

lately concerning, Vogler and, his.system, perhaps it, woald not be 

out of place were you to insert in your next valuable number 

the following extract, from) pages, 119. and 120, of «,Holmes’s 
ife of ‘Mozart,”.as. showing, what, iny Mozart’s opinion, was. the 
ctical elect, of the, system, upon Vogler’s own composition, 

hé passage,is contained in a letter from Mozartito his, father, and 


is,28 follows :— 
ift(Mesterday; that:isoW ednesday, the 19th, was again a gala day.’ I attended 
the nervice, at which was roduced a bran new mass by Vogler, which had 
d sonly the day before yesterday, in, the afternvgn,, J, stayed, 
longer than the end of the Kyrie. Such music I never betore 
my life; for not only is the-harmony frequently wrong, but ‘he goes 
into keys ad if he would tear otie in by the hair of the head ;' not in an’ artist- 
like cmanner, nor in) any: way that would repay the’ trouble, but plump ‘and 
with ut meparation, pon, the, conduct of the, ideas, J will not atterspt.to 
3 i | merely say, that it is quite impossible that, any mass. by) Vogler 
sati a composer worthy of the name. Fur though one should discover 
an idea’ that is Wot bad, that idea does not long remain in a negative condition, 
bat soon hecomes— beautiful’ ?—Heaven save the mark!—it bécomes Vad— 
exceeding bad ;)and this|in two or three different ways!’ The thought has 
scarcely had time.to appear before something else conies and destroys it 3; or 
in not, brought in in the right place ; or it is spoiled by the injydicious 
i ten if the’ ‘accompanying instruments, ‘Such is Vogler’s com, 
* UP danihot Go "Barter! that’ quotd’ ‘the’ remark’ on’ this passage of 
Mr. Holmes, the; biographer ; himselfa critic of no mean order. 
BO BARB os buon it. 
-'#This summary of the principal methods by which the effects of good ideas 
} @ Goniposition may ‘be beni is to be recommended to the thoughtful 
student as’ matier for deep consideration. | The lesson is Mozart's." ' 
a °C -T remain, Mt. Editor, faithfully yours, 
Exeler, Dec: 9th B48.) 100) A Ciérister'”’ 
dagyniisigoY bid noi Hom e91eb 9: 
bbs off ‘ONG Nosrs’ poMINE,” &e. 
“(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


-@ Sir, in this addience 
\Let my disclaiming from ‘a purpos*d evil 
v | Bree me'so far in your most generous thoights, 
* oni) Rhati T have shot my-arrow! o'er the house; 


1% oochnd burt my, brother. : Hamlet. 





name inimyiestenon the.sutject of 5 Non’ Nebis Domine,” .Neverr 


theless, if;:as: vam bound ‘to; believe ‘from that: 
communication, he is annoyed by. this ‘<style vof> 

engugh'; and I most unhesitatingly retract the offensi pressions, 
beg) to express my regret that i should. :havel-writtemcanything 
‘* rough,” and hope that Mr. F, will fee! satisfied with. this*amende 
honorable.” Perhaps Mr, F. with be so -good 4s | to; -satisiy mé on 
this latter | point, when he again takes up; the ‘pea, As to; having 
anyi* motive,” lecertuinly have not, nor ean'‘have ‘such’ a: feeling, 
Mr.-F being »an utter’ ‘sttanger to! me, beyond the pages'of:the 
Musical World. 

I am; huwever, at issue with him on his opinions: of ancient 
music. Coinciding with his views, in respect of :the crudeness 
evinced in most! of the compositions of an carly date, 1 disagtée 
with him:in thinking that there is no delight in the pastime of 
vesearch after: musitabantiquarian documents. | The infancy of any 
art is:a' pleasing thing to contemplate ; .and gratitude to its founders 
a duty incumbent upon! all 'truc-lovers of it ; while at the same'time 
its: gradual growth, ‘froma | primeval state to a glorious strength, 
forms»a'most interesting and edifying theme. That this is the edse 
more: cspecially:with music will, »I'am quite sure, be allowed-by 
such /anv enthusiastic admirer of the’ art as” F, P. appears to be, 
Enough, however; of ‘this. 

Will:Mr. E.:make: more: elear'that part‘of his letter in which he 
says that the mistreatment ofa dissonance in’ it is not’ more 
agrecable by constantly\repeating: this short production ¢?) } camét 
fathom :it—it reads: rather ambiguously —it appears to havo relation 
to the difference of the Fisharp aud F nataral, referred to°in imy 
letter. The word: mistreatment does not seem ‘to me applicable, 
Where doesiit hinge?) Mr. FP. will,! nosdoubt, with hissusuakcour- 
tésy, explain.: I shall not! at all. feel dffended if -he styles! me the 
“innocent. Motivo,” as he did:a much greater one thaw ae viz, 
the | innocent. Teutonius."« ‘The, only! ‘motive’ phat :l ‘haveia 
asking this question is,:w craving after knowledge,» 1 voile 

One word on the Vogler theory and; Progressive’ Cadence: '1 
have been an attentive observer. of thevcontest, and) jadging from 
the many epistles that havc appeared! {rom time’ to ‘time*in the 
Musical World on the subject,» 1 cannot help expressing my firm 
conviction, that none of Mr. Flowers’ opponents, have suceeded in 
proving their position—viz., that he arrogates to himself the credit 
of being the first to apply the agents’ of uddition and subtraction te 
cadence, not: having the’ right to do so... 0% Teutonius,” indeed, 
states that in; Germany this system is»acted upon in! substance, by 
saying |<‘ degrees of the scale,” instead of the terms Mr. Flowers 
uses ; but that does not’ prove that Mr. F. has not, the eredit/of 
bringing into order that: whieh was rambling and unconnected: His 
own poetry will assuredly! be very apropos at this point {| 

* For to a branch of art he did a system raise ;” 


though, perhaps): it) would have. been better had another said this 

for him, than that: he should have said it.of himself. Bl Woy 
liamy:Sir, yours obediently, Hane 

Mortivoy' 


tleman’s 
it is 





Deo, 13, 18485 


| SEQUENCES AND VIBRATIONS. 
|. 470 the Editor of the Musical World.) 

. Dear-Sin;—In the works, of all,the, great masters which I havé 
heard, Ishave, observed, that. the rumbling sequences of different 
kinds which oceur , there, were, introduced, to, draw, out the\ mover 
ments to some required Jength,\and, by, contrast, -to give.increased 
effect {to,(the, principal, -subjects.s, just ..as- wildertess is introduted 
into, landscape gardening, to,enhance. the effects:of ithe cultivated 
and fairer, forms of Nature. ; 2 8 Yoazen 

Unfortunately for,men of our day who.have, to reap.the incoms 
xenience, the Voglarists and the Schneiderists have-bech so-bittea 
by.the mania for ringing the changes upon: these, accesgoriesste 
musical effects, that; they, as well as their teachers, ‘orgetting the 
original purpose of these distortions, delight to exercise themselves 
in producing them by the varigus forms of permutation, as ifthese 
were the acmé of these musicians’ labors. The differings-of .these 
distorters are not, the only inconveniences. which; emanateofrom 
their bigotry,,. ‘The really natural and fundamental distinctions of 
thoitonic, subdominant, and dominant common ehords,; withi their 
added sixtls, seyenths, and nipths, -have’|beem substituted shy the 
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disconnecting arrangements of the notes into the duads, triads, and 
tetrads of the first, second, third, &c, notes of the scale, inorder to 
enable them to, caleulate their permutations —their ‘‘ Musical 
Aucesra,” (may Heaven pardon their.igaorance !)--as easily. as ,if 
they were running ina go-cart. The duads, triads, tetrads, &e, 
are further denominated by a variety of barbarous. epithets. expres- 
sive of their comparative degrees of harshness‘and sweetness, and 
altogether unconnected with their placesin Harmony, .Now, see 
into what a Babel of confusion these Voglerists.and Schneiderists are 
bringing our music! The best parallel for it is to suppose that the 
conjugations of verbs and the classifications of our words, under 
the several parts of speech, be entirely done away, and that we 
have all our words arranged according to'théir number of syllables 
only, with certain outlandish terms to signify the comparative 
smoothness or roughness of their enunciation, 

The speculations of Mr. Barnett, ‘‘ Teutonius,” and Mr. French 
Flowers, as to the derivations of the notes of the diatonic ‘scale, 
and of musical harmony in the major mode, as found'in their later 
letters, are surely intended to be added to the stock of tales 'to ‘be 
“told to the marines ;” for, excepting the f, a, ct, e, ‘9, and 
g, 6, d, which occur twice—in “ Teutonius,” and that there are 
more changes in the notes in the minor mode than in those of the 
major mode—in Mr. French Flowers, the whole of tlem are so 
many bundles of mere fictions. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Barnett’ and ‘‘ Tetitonius” were 
not better acquainted with the harmonics to bass notes before their 
tables of them, and’ the use they have made of them, appeared in 
the Musical World. These natural accompaniments to notes are 
namberless, whether the notes be produced by strings, springs, 
tubes, voices, blowing machines, or other sounding agents. 

If Mr. Barnett had been tolerably acquaiited with the subject 
he would have waited for his B flat until he had divided his string 
into twenty-one parts, instead of thrusting it into his table, where he 
must, for this purpose, divide’ his string into ten and a half parts 
only!  ** Teutonius,” too, would have waited for’ the fifteenth 
sound before he pointed out his chord from G amongst the natural 
accompaniments from C. He would also have deferred his assertion 
that F falls into E, on account of their proximity, until he had 
arrived at the twenty-first sound, instead of saying that his eleventh 
sound is followed by E rather than G, because it is the nearer note, 
while his unmusical F is nearer to G than it is to E by the one- 
fourteenth part of the equal tone. His notion, also, that a string 
can vibrate in its whole length and at the same time vibrate in two, 
three, four, five, &c. parts is an impossibility, 1 am thinking, too, 
that the use he has made of the word “ momenttim™” stnells mon- 
strously strong of an excoss in the use of green tea. 

What a mighty splash in this matter does your would-be-much- 
beloved friend, Mr. French Flowers, make! His ‘Law oF 
‘VIBRATION ” is a most wondrous law! By thé law of force ‘the 
Perkins’ steam gun can deliver any required number of bullets in 
rapid succession, but the bullets must first be cast and, then placed 
in teadiness for the purpose ; but first prepare your C and F, and 
the French Flower’s Law oF viBR ATION introduees “‘ two notes—a 
tone and a semitone,” without any such previously required prepa- 
ration, Let no one have the cruelty to ask’ Mr. French’ Flowers 
what he means by his Law or yieraTion which can thus won- 
drously introduce “ two notes—a tone and a semitone,” because he 
cannot say. It is an expression of his own coining’ withthe! two 
learned words ‘‘law” and “ vibration,” which he thought his 
readers would admire sufficiently for their sourd, without further 
seeking to inquire ‘into their meaning, . Besides, his law of vibra- 
tion has made a sad mistake in the mee-maw ; it has thrust into the 
tetrave a nastily-sounding E flat, and has also done more mischief 
by a plurality of tones than I have the patience to enumerate. By 
a misconception of my request to Mr. Sarnett, Mr. French 
Flowers has been kind enough to lay me under an obligation by 
throwing together, very neatly, a few bars containing examples of 
the extreme sharp sixth and one example of the sharp filth, I 
feel obliged, and will endeavour to repay the obligation by inform- 
ing him that in Handel's ‘ Since by Man came Death” and “ For 
#3 in Adam all Die,” the constitution of the extreme sharp sixth is 
completely elucidated without the affectation of the Vogler or 
Schneider ‘ Musical Algebra.” 

Rameau founded his theory of the major mode from C upon the 


‘fram A.must be. the relative minor to 





major third and porfect fifth from F,,C,.and G ; and. ho founded; 
his theory of the minor, mode upon the major third and perfect; 
fifth notes below. F,,C, and G, which.,was rejected, ;  D’Alembert; 


having endeavored to obviate the objection |to; Rameau’s theory, of 


the minor, mode, by placing. major, third notes . below therperfect, 


fifth notes of F, C, and G, which.,was. rejected. also, he thea gave, 


the minor. node from A, as the relative, minor to, C without any 
explanation, I see that Mr, Aspull says that the migor, mode: 

+ because, he is not. aware. 
that, excepting the dominant seventh note from, ,G, the notes 
which haveytho same notatiou from A are all different from: those 
in, the scale from C—some of them to the extent;of, the one-sixth 
of the equal tone. The notion, that the third note in the minor, 
mode is the difference between the major third and the perfect 


fifth, is a fallacy ; and in this lies all the mischief, I will endeavour 


to theorise in my next; and in the absence of all imagination and 
mystification, Yours truly, OLINEUX, 4 
"22, Hope Street, Liverpool, Nov. 30, 1848, 9 a A 
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Mou lite 
THE CADENCE QUESTION BETWEEN BARNETT AND BLOWERS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical’ World) 


Dear Siz,—From what you know of me you will give me 
credit that 1 am not a person either fond of quarrelling, which 
leads to no beneficial result, nor of intruding myself between dis- 
putants in order to show off superior knowledge, or fo constitute 
myself ,an arbitrary umpire. For this reason you will at once. be 
sure, that if I am going to say a few words about the contest 
between. Messrs. Flowers and Barnett, I have not an intention of 
introducing a stimulus to a continuation of their long protracted 
dispute, or to decide the latter in favour of either of them ; but 
rather to conciliate and unite, and thus—joining in the praiseworthy 
efforts of my unknown, but highly esteemed ‘brother’ Aspull—to 
preserve to your paper and the musical world in general the united 
talents of those two gentlemen, both of whom have ability enough 
to do something of real benefit to their art. ’ 

Let me then first examine what is the real point at issue between 
the two, and how far that point has been decided, . In the thirty, 
second number of your paper, Mr, Flowers appeared with fle fer, 
in which, after complaining that the subject of cadences - Bot, 
been duly treated in any existing theory of composition, he, stated 
that he had invented a system of progressive cadences, based upon 
arithmetical operations ; and afterwards showed, that, according to 
this system, cadences might be arranged into twelve different 
elasses, some of which appeared under a very novel, if not strange 
denomination. From this letter, ic appeared that Flowers did not 
claim to be the first who introduced arithmetical operations inte 
musical composition, but only to be the inventor of a regular 
system. of such operations reduced to certain Jaws, In the next 
number Mr. Barnett stepped forward to save, as he said, the honor 
of Vogler, who, according to his assertion, was the first inventor of 
the method of employing addition and subtraction, and amongst 
others he made this observation : —“‘ I therefore hardly think, F., F. 
has a right to claim progressive cadences as his own inyention,” 
This obseryation, inoffensive in itself, was evidently based, upon a 
misconception, as, to my knowledge, Mr, Flowers never asserted, to 
haye been the first who added or subtracted, but only to haye 
“raised a branch of art to a system.” 

Now, such a mistake on the part of Mr, Barnett was very excuse 
able, as. Mr, Flowers by no means spoke clearly of the exact, cha- 
racter of his new system, but only gave a list of different arithmetical 
operations, which, according to his opinion, would produce, pro- 
gressive cadences. I was confirmed in this opinion by the fact, that 
I myself could not arrive at a clear perception of what. Mr,. F, 
meant, although I read his letter with the greatest attention, To 
put a stop to this uncertainty, I took the liberty to, address, a letter 
to Mr. Flowers, begging him to give to the readers of the World 
examples of each of his twelve classes of cadepces... Had Mr. 
Flowers responded tomy request, I am almost-eonVi the matter 
would have beea settled at once ; for if those examples ha@ proved 
the originality and value.of his-system, Mr. Barnett aud any oe 
musician would not only havé acknowledged the claim of Mr, 
Flowers, but would have thanked the latterfor having advanced the 
art of sound a considerable step. “Ihave not ‘the least doubt that 
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the motive of Mr. Barnett in writing his letter was not to injure or 
‘art ‘Mr. Flowers, but originated’ in ‘an enthusiastic veneration for 
his darling Abbé, of whose merits le would not even allow his best 
friend to a ate to himself'an° atom’: and 'I ani equally sare, 
that if Mr, Flowers had fairly established his claims, Mr. Barnett 
would not have hesitated, nor dated to dispute them. For although 
he'was'a pupil of Schnyder von Wartensee, yet would he surely not 
have had the vanity to believe or assert, that no other persoti was 
stifficient! em with Vogler’s system, to be able to ‘judge 
whether Flowerd'‘had borrowed” his ideas from itor not.’ But 
instead Of givivig us musicians an opportunity of judging, Mr. Flowers 
regarded my friendly request, and wrote that letter, commencing’ 
with the ‘poetic’ stanzas :— 
ve ‘+s Rivals there be, whose siftin ers 
' Frerted are, to undo Fb K 44 c 

This letter at once charges Mr. Barnett with sinister motives ; it 
speaks of defamation of character, jealousy, and all other kinds of 
uncharitableness ; it was the commencement of that bitter personal 
quarrel which has lasted till this day. And I say that the blame of 
having first kindled this “umartistic and unprofitable war lies upon 
Mr. Flowers, for he:was the first who made a purely artistic question 
a matter of personality, and his remarks drew forth those torrents of 
abuse whieh formed the substance of their subsequent correspond. 
ence. And what has been gained by these altercations ? Abso- 
lutely nothing ! 

é real matter in question is still unsettled, whilst it has 
widened the breach between two persons, who, above all, should 
be united, as having once been fellow-pupils of the same kind 
master. A few columns would have been sufficient to settle the 
whole matter, by giving a fuller and more comprehensible account 
of Mr. Flowers’ system ; and what good might have arisen from an 
open and friendly discussion of this system! But it is not, yet too 
late, Mr, Flowers, Give us, as I once requested you to do, ez- 
amples of your cadences, and accompany them with such remarks 
as you may deem necessary to place the originality and superiority 
of your gyetens in its full light. ‘That you were not the first who 
employed arithmetical operations for the purpose of forming musical 
progressions, thete can be no doubt ; but your application of those 
agents may be a novel and ingenious one, and not only Voglerians 
and Schneiderians, but all true lovers of art, will not deny youthe 
credit which you deserve, for the subject is one concerning the 
whole ‘Titel world, and not Mr. Barnett alone ; and why should 
you hesitate to lay before it the results of your investigation, even 
if you intend to publish your system in a future work? By doing 
so, you will assuredly not injure the sale of the latter ; and, even if 
such might be the case, what true musician would take 4 mere pecu- 
niary question into consideration, when able to do good ? 

And, now, I have to say a few words about Mr. Barnett.’ On the 
whole, this gentlemaz has proved himself no less irritable, severe, 
and “ pugnacious,” than his antagonist, and he, too, has entirely lost 
sight of the original question of dispute. But it cannot be forgotten 
that he was first attacked in his personal character, and that, not 
enough to have a hard customer to fight against, minor persons 
stepped in to have a hit at him, under the protection of the powerful 
Mr. Flowers. Nay, even such individuals as Mr. “ Browne,” or 
“ What's-his-name,” must sneer at him, and give corrections or 
improvements (!) of his sequences, without any honest man stepping 
in to save an acknowledged. musician from the annoying interference 
of stich ignoraniuses. I'am getting warm, dear Editor, but I ‘cannot 
et it, for, interesting as it,is to see two noble fellows, like Flowers 
and Barnett, break a lance, so vexing and irritating is it to see either 
of them obliged to stoop down, in order to knock to the ground 
some grinning and meddling clown, Mr. Barnett has not deigned 
to ‘answer that man who wanted to place his ‘ one-lisked” sequence 
into the’ British Museum. Here is one of those ** curiosities,” 
which Browne has never seen in all his life. 
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Museum, if he likes; but if his improved sequences be not better” 
than his correction of Mr. Barnett’s example, Ihave’ great doubts’ 
whether the Directors of the Museum will admit it, as i¢ would? 
certainly frighten all visitors away, seeing that!’ even the vermin, 
rats-and mice, of which my landlady used to complain’ so much, ’ 
have deserted her cellar since 1 nailed) the furiouslooking 'basa” 
‘stave of Mr, Browne’s example to one of its walls; "If aa of your® 
readers should wish to try the experiment, he need only take’@® 
slip of paper and write upon it— ebipe 
ABRACADABRA, 
—. 
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T. BROWNE, 
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To, haye to fight out ahard battle, and at the same time to be 
barked and snapped at by every.imp who thinks he may have a 
side hit at/us without fear of being punished, is enough to enrage 
any man, how inuch more Mr, Barnett, whose temper is so hot 
aud irritable), This“was the light in which 1 looked upon Mr, 
Barnett’s severe attack. upon, me and my Letters to a Student. Had 
i wished to. enter into.a dispute, with Mr, Barnett, I might have 
done so with the greatest éclat, as 1 had ample. means to repudiate 
the charges, made against me; but I pursued another course, and 
the result, of my proceedings proves how rightly, 1. had. judged of 
Mr. Barnett, I.wrote to, him a private letter, , stating..calmly. and 
friendly sach facts as 1, thought sufficient to shew to him.that he 
had. not treated me justly... And what did. Mr. Bamett,- who has 
been represented as the most quarrelsome man—what did he do? 
Why, he at once returned to me an answer full of kiadness, ad- 
mitting and regretting that he had been too. rash; and promising to 
do me justice in the next number of the World,: This number con- 
tained anarticle from which Mr. Barnett,concluded that he was to be 
“shut out” from your paper; but to give. me entire satisfaction, he 
sent, me the letter which he had. intended to insert in the Musical 
World, giving me permission to publish it, if you would allow ita 
place in your columns. I subjoin that letter, with a full confidence 
that you will publish it, not on my account, but, to show to some ef 
your readers how easily a quarrel may be avoided if there be a will 
and also that Mr, Barnett,is. not the man who would hesitate to\do 
justice where justice is due.;; For.my own part, Ido not require a 
ublic acknowledgment of having been unfairly dealt with; to me 
it is quite sufficient'that, Mr. Barnett himself is convinced of it ; but 
I look upon. his letter, with some pride, as it proves that 1 have won 
his friendship whose enmity I might have created by a bitter reply. 
Yours, sincerely, TEUTONIUS. 
“To A. W. *¢ Cheltenham, Dec. 3 
“ My DEAR Sur,—When.} sent that Jetter to the Musical World, which 
appeared in their number of the 25th of November, I had not the pleasure of 
knowing you, except as their anonymous correspondent, I had been attacked 
by many in that journal in so spiteful and malicious a way, that I became 
greutly irritated, aiid when’ your letter, signed * Teutonius,’ appeared, in which 
the very same’(?) ideas were retailed as those 1 had previously published, ¥ 
was justified inthe presumption that you had borrowed them from Vogler 
without the usual acknowledgment, 1 thought you were opposed to me from 
the circumstance of your having in a former letter inquired, whether the 
Vogler system was derived from arithmetic—which had something of severity 
abvuut it. ‘The liberal and frietidly letter you have since written me (even 
after [had attackedjyou !—which i conaiaae very liberal) convinces me that 
Lought/not to have classed you with such narrow-mi persons as the rest, 
whom J)mentioned in my_last letter. From. your.explanations it seems, that 
others have begun their theories in a manner somewhat similar to Vogler, but 
hve not proceeded far in the same track. J have every reason to feel satisfied 
with your ptivate explanation ; I only hope you will be sufficiently’so with 
mine.) This controversy has. not produced the effect I had: hoped it would, 
viz., that of, benefiting the state of music in England : but I am yw 
the feeling that it has introduced to my acquaintance, and I may add, friend- 
ship, a man of accomplished mind and artistic feeling—one whom I can 
respect, being in all particulars different from those amongst my countrymen, 
who call themselves lovers of their art, but who are in fact nothing but illi- 
beral, wrangling, and jealous ignoramuses, You may show this to'the’ public, 
if you think proper, and pray believe me, 
* Yours, sincerely, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. ! 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) uae 
Siz,-—Last week there appeared in your journal a long letter 
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reflecting o 
As that jetta 
.and eireulation amongst the members and others. conn 
the ortginal Sacred-armonic Society, for. the Batpore. of endea-| 
youring to injute it in public estimation, and is rep été with mist, | 
presenitations: and’ false reasdtiings, which the ‘Write? Well knows | 
have been refuted; it is but right thatthe public shouldbe pation | 
their guard against that anonymous: conitunication in’ any other | 
light than as an advertisement; of an vopposition Society,/whorhave | 
no other means of bringing themselves into notoriety, andwhe have 
for that purpose had some thousand gopies printed for circulation | 
with the prestige of the name of the Musical, World attached to | 
them. Iam, Sir, yours, most obediently, ae 
A Mempep o¥ THE SAcRED HaxMmontc Socre'y. ° 
London, Dec. 15, 1848, 


P.S. I enclose my card, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—My attention has been called to two communications—one of 
them very ciude and unintelligible, the other better ‘written, but very 
abusive—appended ‘to an article in ptaise of ““V.~ *’s Songs “oF Scot: 
land,” in the Musical World of 18th inst, 

It might be judged, from these discordant emanations, that the article 
in “ Tait's Magazine,” for October, to which they refer, related to, Mr. 
George Farquhar Graham’s labors solely, published under the name of 
Wood. ‘On consulting thearticle itself, however, you will be astoriistied 
to find how littleit bears upon the work in question, | as well: as amazed 
at the inordinate vanity and conscious weakness of the parties who, have 
addressed you—for .it is in vain to conceal who they, are——in taking to 
themselves not only the strictures which the ‘article does contain, but 
assuming the semblanée of suffering virtue over what they are pleased to 
announce: as its impressions } 

You have, it/is true, withheld the names, of your correspondents, but 
your printer’s “ devil’? has been more candid, and the initials of Mr. 
George Farquhar Graham having slipped into print, attached to the unex- 
punged notes ‘in ‘the original MS. 'of the first letter, provide, along with 
the internal evidence of style, &c., more than a@ shrewd ‘guess RS 'to’ ‘the 
writer ofthe second. Having vented his! particular wrath on'the “ Songs 
of Queen Mary, Chatelard, and Alexander Scott,’—an. ignorance which 
afterwards repeats and illustrates itself, by shewing the writer, does not 
know the age of David Rizzio,—the ‘unhappy correspondent of the 
Musical World inserts the followng stage version, which“ your’ P.D, ‘has 
cleverly ‘inserted as it stood :— 

“Captain Grey must/here say his own say.as to,‘O, Charlie: is, my, 
Darling,’—G, F. G.;”’ and, not contented with this, has added a second 
postscript—‘* Captain Grey must here answer the remarks on ‘ Johnnie 
Cope’—G. F. G.” 

Now, Sir, I put it to your honor, whether these: notes; printed land 
published thus malapropos forthe. writer, .in the midst,ef , his, invectives, 
were not in the MS. furnished to you, and whether the initials “G.T. G,” 
are. not the initials of the writer of that MS. ? : ‘3 

Tf so, how unfortunate for the succeeding’ writer, who,’ instead of 
obeying his prompter, asserts that the Editor, who-isattacked, hus des! 
clined to make any reply, that Editor all the time, :being ,/1G./F. G.l’ 
himself? 7 aT vl 

After digging two volumes out of Johnson’s “Mnseum,” and even 
addressing himself uncomparatively (to use ‘his Own Words)’ to steal 
third, it would have been hard if Wood's Editeur; after Havina ade sip 
his mind that ** Tait’s” article referred-especially to hin and hispfriénds, 
could not bave found ways and means, of| picking holes init, but. 1 trust) 
that the Editor of a London musical paper could neyer, haye adopted his, 
silly and doating ““ Reviewer Reviewed” ag: his poor, dide-de-cdmp 
“ criticism of a ¢ritic,” without feeling ashamed of their having Had Ho- 
thing better:to carp. upon than a few: ignorant andi Jexploded! ertorsvof! 
effete literary men and, old beaux of.,the Jast, century, and afew t¥poy; 
graphical errors. From this last class you will at once. see must be 
placed their famous mare’s-nest, Persieri dereri, and the misprint of a 
date. ‘ AVE 

These ludicrous effusions'to which you’ have ‘given publicity way) and 
indeéd must, be answered in a word, since, but for their appearance! in 
your columns, they would have been beneath contempt... ' 

You will find, in the communications in the Musical World, about forty 
allusions to “ Wood’s Work,”—which, by-the-by, should not bé Wood's 
but Graham's, and not Graham’s but Johnson’s, (1 wonder the Messrs. 
Blackwood permit it,)—and, you will not find in.“ Tait’s” article more 
than Four,allusions to Wood’s publication, 

tbe, vanity and conceit of “G, F. G,”. has not even credit in taking 


th management of the Sacre onic Society.| 
PRLABoOI write ensolély tithe (wel Cec ablicaticn 
poe pith) 
,of e 


res 
} damaging a’ tival and stiperior publi¢ation—-thé""Gaftana Y 


with this Boutish of trumpets ali the; praise avd blame, bestowed ot ad- 


itted, on. the. Sey Song, .but,; like ig;,in,; the Pit ‘ 
acually Mit ¥ ae enews tas Ties I nip ake $, “4 
‘ever, may very well be ; for; in Constilting # standa’ jority, there ia 
“b6 40 thuch Of Jdhnisbh converted’ inte Wood, by an antiseptive process 
peculiar to G, By G.7h shatif, anything whatevdr was derived: frum thie 
‘Museum’? by the Reviewer, that gent,“ G,.F..Giy” might .u¥e Moli- 
ére’s principle, of claiming it as his bi) owe not omly complain of the 
“Reviewer quoting the very words ae ‘in Wood, Graham, and Fokus D 
‘jut he cutters a whole! jeremiad’ because ‘the Reviewer has‘ not qt : 
vol: iii.) ps {what;page he'does not; mention)! andovolsizps99, of Wood, 
ae et Any, young \Jady whose Italian is, Jike, herself, injits tedns,,could 
tender a, sufficient -reason why, the false Sanelaben and corruptions 
were ‘here’ imposed ‘upon*the public, viz., for the ex “pur se of 
Stott by 
Mitcheson, Glasgow.-—{ We nave omitted two tines here, whieh are quite 
unintelligible iu the manuscript.--Ep.j 5j2.:;77 (sooy of} botasqmoods 
The occasion of all this noise, then, simply is, because the beloved 
national songs of Scotland are not to be suffered tawiely to be set aside by 
Black— beg pardon, Wood=-headssqbutyg (/Qal. G.” wishes to correct 
his mistakes, his errors, and his infatuations in cramming down. sych 
thifigs.as Wood’s oF 1 tach iy 
“ Rom-dom went the English drums, 
The Scottish bagpipe gave.a bym,;’ 


for the.fine sarcastic:old. ditty of ‘‘ Johnnie Cope," h 
is not for, impotent rage that .we will pity “ the sorrows of a 


mow auT 
¢ ought to: knaw it 
poor ald 


map.’ ‘No, Sir, he must cote in 4 more submiss)ve temper, before at- 
tenipting to palm’ aiiather edition of his TrmBeER tunes upon the public) 
least from any further information heiseeks to\extract from og 

. Re id , Tue Reviewer. « 
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; ROYAL, ACADEMY .OF MUSIC...) ( 

THs pupils of the Royal Academy linvited their friends: and 
sundry members of the press, toa soiree musicale, on’ Thursday 
evening. The following is the programme of the performances; 


j A 


PART I. 

| Quintet in A minor, two violins, viola,violoncello, and 
contra basso, Messrs, Watson, Cusins, R. Blagrove, 
Aylward) and Moant QkA * 

Song+"t Dews: gently falling,” Miss Ellen Reeves 

Fantasia. n,C minor, pianoforte, Miss Willianis 

Canzonet (MS,),.‘"O'er desert plains,”’ Miss, Haywood) ©) )\o\ prio} 

J.\Arthur Owen, RoAM, 


UMnAnd 
J., Sebastian Bach 
PART II. 


Grand Sonata Appassionata, pianoforte, Mr. T. C2 Beles! Beethoven.! 
| Song. (MS,).““The Mountain Stream,” Miss vaiee, oped } a 19 
. y JV u . ‘ 
Song, * To ti Yascio,”" Mr. T, H. Baylis... aa : vag. ln 
Septet’ in’ # flat’ (dnddnte end’ ‘last’ movement); Vioting 0! <> 
wiola) claridnet; horn, bassoon; violoncello, and contralo’ Y'19Y£°9 
batso,| Messrs.’ Watson, R. Blagrove, Owen, Standen, [)oiooi'b 
Waeizig, Aylward; and Mount | Begthavery, 
Onslow’s, Quintet was played with: much effect; and:all the 
executants, exerted themselves with zeal,to render the opening 
_ performange.a good prognestie; of) what was:itoy follow.« «In 
| Mn. Jewson’s| very pretty song, Miss, Reeves ehibited:such 
degree of, nervousness.as to render itno¢asyitask tédecidedsito 
| her mezits.. She has, a) nice voice, and. muchdeeling; butifarther 
| wearg.not justified in declaring,at prasent.!, The fantasiawas 
| well played, by; Miss Williams, and thé canzonet: was’welbisunby 
by, Miss Haywood, and thei prelude and fugue were perforaied in: 
excellent , style, by..the; two young gentlemeny:Messrés.1 RU 
Lindley Nunn and, Mount, whose, proficiency efAdets rio small: 
credit, on the institution, |: Beethoven's sonatai afforded M r/Fxt 
C,, Keles an opportunity of exhibiting his eonsiderablestaste and) 
facility of execution. The performance gratified ‘aks siaachy) 
and we were pleased. to, hear the company,expticss,themsel es 
in, no, small, terms, of..praise,.. Eneouragements hike this: 
always, has .its,.use, and, on, ,su¢h; | occasions, even ha little! 
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Prelude*and, Fugue in E, Mr, R. Lindley N 
Mr. Mount 
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exaggeration is not out of place. Stint.your,praisé;)and yous 
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-wilh break the sput of* youthful ambition)’ Mr? Eeles’ ‘piano-| ~ oa MENDELSSOHN FOUNBATION, 202" 


forte pldying’ is desttVing of the Best Encouragement, ”’ He! 
has a toe, bold finger,, a.good. method, and exhibits neither] 
-allectation,.nor exaggeration of, style... Mrs Lindley, Nunn's| 
sbaliad\is:a graceful compositiony: and ‘was. ‘tastefully sutig by | 
‘Miés Baxter’ Mozart’ sotiy was! well’ saited' to Mr: Baylis.| 
"He hag’ 4’ good, even-toned, bass, or, barytone yoice,,.and, his, 
istyle, i, fall of animation, ,.... The. septet, of Beethoven, was | 
the best performancesof the evening.>°'All the:artists aequitted | 
‘themselves in'a most'cteditable manner. ‘ Without! being at all | 
Jitvidiotls, We must select for particular praise, Mr. Watson, | 
whose, fisst,, violin, .playing in the septet and the quintet would 
have» done mordiseredit: to a greater’ name.» Mr. Layland 
accompanied the vocal music most effectively. — 
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“0 REVIEW: OF MUSIC, : 
“t’The Drum Polka ;’ dedicated to Madume Bizet) /Michau,: 
by JuLiEN—Juruien & Co, 


Tue ‘Drum Polka” is by far the best Polka since the 
* Original Polka,” ‘and bids fair ‘to’ rival in popularity’ any 
polka or ‘waltz Which has proceeded from, the pen, cf the inge- 
pious composer, .M, . Jullien, has,the happy. taet, of seizing 
upon a subject for his: dance :tunesiat: once catching: and 
pleasing; "and'this is the secret of the celebrity which the 
majority of his compositions of this class has obtained. The 
Drum Polka”4snoW sdWwell“afown that'd YOrd in its favor 
is scareely ‘called for.’ ‘To such ‘of the devotees of 4* the ‘light 
fantastic | toe” as have not heard it, and “proved: it) by 
practical: dHustration, we! recommend it asthe vety pearl of 
all polkas. 
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“Tae ,Rovat Porka ®Axzum ;” containing: the{‘*: Champagne 
Polka,” the ‘ Sailors':Polka,”' the’ ‘* Princess: Maudé| Potka;? 
the ‘¢-Pollia d'Amour j’ the’ Forget-me-Not; Polha,” the Vie: 
toria Polka,” the** Jenny Lind Polk, the “ Jeannette ‘Poika,” 
\the’\ “Grist Polka,” the ‘ Prince of Wales, Polka,” the 
“‘ D Adieu Polka,” and the “ Abd-el “Kader Polka.” by 
‘AN forNe Watiestern.—Wesset & Co. ae eg 


The.above twelve polkas have: decided merit,:and are almost 
certain to become popalar. ‘The rage for this ‘species. of dance 
has not yet evaporated, nor will it, we think, for sometime to 
come. As long as the polka.is. admired, new, polka, tunes, will | 
be eagerly sought. after, and composers, who might | otherwise 
have directed their aspirations to music ofa different ‘class, 
obeying’'the public taste, will deévote’ themselves ‘wholly 
and zealously to ithe manufacture of this 'sdrt of dance-music. 
We are) of: those: who'do ‘ot disdainoa' polka’ tine when 
it is a. good: polka-tune;\ on thé contrary; we ‘can listen ‘to 
these musical ‘trifles; when théy are spontancously ‘and’ neatly 
written;\,with mucly pleasure: ’ Of the ‘twelve’ Polka’? above’ 
named 'two have already’ obtained more’ than an average share 
of; popularity ;! viz the! Jenny’ Lind,” ‘and’ the’ Pritiéesy 
Maude.) Among’ the others ‘several’ will “bé’ fotind brilliant 
arid»pleasing, and we! would especially notice tle ' Suilor’s 
Polka” and the *‘ Champagne Polka;” the former bold and cha- 
rieteristicy ‘thé “latter sparkling and’ well ‘ aceented.—We can 
faitly Yecommeénd’ the “entite ‘set to the notice’ of our fair réa- 
ders, ‘for whose sake we have bestowed thas much of attention | 
an ‘their claims to notives oro!) > opts esamdatigas Dom» v0 

edT he (twelve Polkas ‘are ‘neatly’ bound in’ one thin’ volume int 
whindsdine! wrapper) with gilt edges, which' also ‘contaitis atv 
iNtistrated “frontispieees°° [tiv an elegittt, Harmless; ‘arid “ac- | 
ceptablesChristinag ‘pireseist. .oslg 10 Jv0 Jom ei 1101 


Last Steir Exeter Hall was crowded by ‘the shdst briltiatit 
“and, aristocratic audience ever assembled within its, walls. 
-The.ogcasion. was the performance, of Mendelssohn’s, Elyah, 
by;an army, of vocalists and. instrumentalists, gathered trem 
every eminent institution: in the country, and united together 
an one phalanx; under the vigilant direction of Jules Benedict, 
one of ‘the’ mast distinguished ‘musicians and admirable com- 
ductors th this or uny other country. 

e have already noticed the projection and intent of the 
Mendelssohn Foundation at-Leipsic, and need not, at this late 
hour, recur to the subject. We have also said that Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind had accorded her gratuitous assistance, and have 
much pleasure in adding that_she attended all the public and 
private rehearsals, arriving at, the beginning, and staying til! 
the end. In short, more zeal in the cause, or greater respect 
for, the memory, of Mendelssohn, could not possibly have been 
demonstrated, whereby Mademoiselle: Jenny Lind has more 
triumphantly proved herself a great attist ‘than by any one of 
her operatic triimphs. 

Our notice of tae performance must unfortunately be brief, 
but we shall recur tothe subject, . Such a band,and chorus 
was never;-in’ theo memory: ofthe oldest:musicianj assembled 
before ‘at ‘any tusical’ performance’ m* ‘this’ country: The 
Strength of the two operas was concentered in the band,—the 
strength of. the Sacred, Harmonic »Society,, Hallah’s. Upper 
Singing School, the Royal Academy; the-Professional Ci:oral 
Society; &ci, &ev, &ei, in’the chorus. The tambers exceeded 


| 600." It is almost unnecessary, then, to say more ‘than’ that 


the overture, choruses, and accompaniments were magnificently 
performed throughout, 
Madlle Jenny Lind was of course the grand vocal attraction 
of the evening ; atid the manner in which’ she sang the music 
allotted to her proved hér to’ be an artist of the right school. 


' Her style was.chaste and simple: she, altered nothing, modi+ 


fied nothing, introduced no graces, and intruded no: ‘ effets.” 
Her sitiging, indeed; was ‘perfection, and led us to ‘infagine 
that’ she, was"here in her. proper clement, than which we could 
hardly tender her a higher compliment. She felt, Mendels- 


_sohn’s music thoroughly, expressed’ it in all its varietiesof 
color; and exevuted it with unerring correctness and pws 
rity. “We cannot’ say more. ‘ 


Malle. Lind sang in.the double quartet, ‘‘ For He shall give 


his angels’ charge,” in the recitative air and duet of the widow 
‘and Elijah, in the quartet, ** Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” 
‘in the unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” in the quartet 
and chorus, ** Ho 
every, one,that thirstteh. ; 


oly, holy,” and in the last quartet, “ O come 
"She also sang the great air, ‘‘ Hear 
ye):Israel;’)and:the recitatives; ‘Night falleth,” and ‘* Behold 
God hath sént,’”*'‘So that’ her “admirers ‘had ‘a good feast’ of 
lier, Moreover’ the eye ‘as, well as the ear was satisfied, ‘since 


' she remained: the, whole, time in the, orchestra, and. did not in 
‘terrupt: the attention: of the audience: by going out and’ coming 
‘infj1&c.j ds we’have known some singers do. 


THE other Vocalists were, Misses A. and M. Williams, Miss 
Duval, Messrs. Lockey, Benson, Machin, Smythson, and 
Novello, who all acquitted themselves with zeal and efficiency. 
During the first part-of. the oratorio, the recent regulations 


the 


re 


about La pe atid ‘encores were tacitly assented to; but alter 


grand air in, B, “« Hear. ye, Israel!” the, ellegro of which, 


| Mdlles Lind sang with, amazing fervor, the restraint was.cast 
aside, ‘and the: plaudits: burst forth with vehemence 


arts of the hall. Of coutsé, the example’ ofi¢e ae 
followed during the rést’ of the evening, and the’ trio, “* Lift 
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thine ‘eyes” (Mdlle. Lind, Miss Duval, and “Miss Martha 


Williams), the’aif, ‘"O rest in the Lord” (Miss'M\ Williams), } 


andthe quartet’ and choras, “ Holy, holy” (Mdlle. Lind; Misses 
A. and M.° Williams, and Miss Duval), ‘were not. only 
applauded vociferously, but encored. The last-named caused 
quite a furore; perhaps in her life Malle. Lind never sang 


quartet, the ensemble of which was altogether maguificent-—~ 
creditable to all concerned, from the conductor down~:to 
the gentlemen at the drums. 

Miss Martha Williams surpassed nerself on this oecasion, 
The scene of Jezebel and the people, one of immense difficulty, 
demanding the energy and power of a Viardot, was admirably 
expressed by her; nothing could be more impressive than her 
delivery of the recitatives. She also well merited the encore 
awarded to her, “O rest in the Lord,” which was sung with 
charming simplicity and quietude. Miss A. Williams was 
invaluable in the scene between Elijah and the boy, which 
leads to the last grand chorus, ‘Thanks be to God,” in: the 
duet with her sister, ‘‘ Zion spreadeth her hands,” and indeed 
in all she had to do, 

Miss Duval sang the “ Woe unto them”, exceedingly well, 
and Mr. Lockey was as fervid and artistic‘as ever in the two 
tenor songs. Mr. Machin wanted nothing but a slight degree 
more power to render his ‘* Elijah” excellent. His style was 
unexceptionable, his zeal evident, and his execution rarely de- 
fective ; he really sang very finely the magnificent song in 
A minor, “Is not Thy word like fire ?” 

We have heard Benedict make an indifferent orchestra go 
well; it may well be imagined, then, that he was quite at 
home with such a complete and splendid force as that over 
which he had now econtrél.~ In ‘short, no praise can be 
too warm for the unremitting attention and distinguished talent 
which Benedict has. displayed throughout this grand affair, 
from the. prepatation to the triumphant termination, upon 
which hé-was warmly congratolated by.all the.committee, and 
about which he has every reason to feel conceited. 

The appearance of the Hall was most brilliant.. ‘To say 
nothing of a gallery full of Royalty, with the Duke and Du- 
chess and Princess of Cambridge, &c., &c., the entire area 
was crowded with aristocrats and fashionables, and the arrange- 
ments were so managed that every body was. comfortably 
seated, and what was still more strange, evéry| body got“com- 
fortably in and out. 

We think the committee are bound to: propose a vote 
of thanks to the Sacred Harmonic Society, who afforded them 
every facility, and were unremitting in their attentions during 
the performance. 

At the.end, of course, the passages, and: staircases,and door- 
ways, and what-not, were lined with spectators cutfons’to get 
a glimpse of Jenny Lind;) but;the Nightingale was safely 
caged in her own private room), with the Bishops of London 
and Norwich, and Mr, Benedict, and Sir George Smart, and 
Mr. Hullah, and a. goodly suite of devotees, with, whom, she 
was laughing and chatting; nor did she put a'foot outside'the 
door till the crowd was dispersed and the Hall and its avenues 
were pretty well empty. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS, 


_- "Puts society has given three concerts of chamber music at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, which have been well attended and 
highly successful. The first took place on the 13th ult., when 
the following selection was performed :— 





| Song, “ The winter itlis past/’ Miss ‘Me Williams 


: © | Sonata,\No\'2; inD (MS.) pianoforte and violin, Messrs; 
more superbly than in the first soprano part’ of | ‘this | a;\No\'2, inD (MS.) p 





Quintet in A, Op. 18, two, violins, two tenors, and Violins. 
cello, Messrs. Watson, Edward W. Thomas, Westlake, 
R. Blagrove, and W. F. Reed . Mendelsohn, 

\/ > Kate Loder. \ 

Avia, “Voi che sapete,;” Miss. Thornton}. // #00), i dic Mozart, «|i. 

Duet (MS. first time’ of performance), the Misses Williams yh 

J, Baptisie Calkin. 
Lindsay Stoper and Watson.» :. Me + Matfarrens.\) 

Quartet in G (MS,), two violins, tenor, and: violoncello, , 1A 
Messt's. Edward W. Thomas, Watson, Weslake,..and) |.) jvisy 
W. F. Reed . , P . C. Potter, 

Song, “Tutta rea,” Mr. W. H. Seguin (Scipione) \° «») Mandel, 

Two Songs (first time of performance), Miss A.Williams, /,’ 
violoncello obligato, Mr. W.F. Reed soll ot sted Ge By Horsley, 

Trio in B flat, Op. 97, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, ovr’ 
Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. Edward W, Thoosas,,,and 
W. F. Reed. ; . ‘ » Beethoven, 

Trio, “Good Night, the Misses Williams and Miss sny 
Thornton (Devil's Opera) . . «> Beethavens 


Mendelssohn's superb quintet was played well,,but might 
have been played better, had it enjoyed. the advantage of:.an 
extra rehearsal. Kate Loder’s song is an emanation from a 
graceful and poetic inind; it could not have had a more faith+ 
ful interpreter than Miss 3. Williams. . Walter Cecil ,Mac~ 
farren’s sonata is a composition of distinguished originality and 
merit, to which we hope to: refer again on a future oceasion ! 
its youtlg composer is rapidly rising to eminence, and has 
already acquired much that appertains only to the master, 
The duet was excellently played; as was Mr. Potter’s quartet, 
about which we have more than once expressed four high 
opinion. Mr. Seguin was encored in Handel’s fine song) 
and deserved the compliment. Mr. | Horsley’s’ songs 
are both clever, but neither of them ate among! his ‘haps 
piest inspirations; we like the last best. Miss A. Williams 
did full justice to both, and Mr. W. F. Reed’s violoncello 
obligato’ wag worthy all praises Kate Loder performed, the 
trio of Beethoven in masterly style, and \was ably supported 
by Messts. E. W. ‘Thomas and W. F. Reed. »Macfarren’s 
delicious trio, capitally sung, made a spirited nd, to’ the 
concert. Mr. Coote was the accompanyist. 

The second concert took place on the 27th ailt.;. the room 
was, we understand, much fuller than on the first. occasion. 
The following was the programme :— 
Trio in D minor, Op. 49, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 

cello, Messrs. W. Dorrell, Blagrove, and W. L. Phillips 
Two Songs, Mrs: Noble (late'Miss Duval) é . 
Aria,‘ Non mi dir,” Miss Stewart (Don Giovanni)... + 
Quartet in E minor (MS. first time. of performance), 

Messrs. Blagrove, Mori, Hil], and W. Povell Phillips 
Terzetto, “ A thought of home at sen’ (first time of ’per- 

formance), Miss Stewart, Mrs. Noble, and Mri Ferrari. 
Quartet in-A flat; pianoforte, vielin, tenor, and violon- 

cello, Messrs. H. Westtop,) Blagtoye;;)(Hill, and 

W, Lovell. Phillips ‘ ’ ° , 
Song, ‘‘ The Deserted,” Mr. Ferrari > F 
Two-part Songs, Miss Stewart and Mrs. Noble '', “Mendelssohn, 
Quartet in'C minor, No. 4, two violins, tenor, and vidw 

loncello, Messrs. Blagrove, N. Mori,: Hill, and W. L. 

Phillips . » ‘ \ > 
Glee, ‘* Her eyes the glowworm lend thee,” Miss Stewart, 

Mrs. Noble, Mt. H. Cocking, and Mr. Ferrari W. Horsley. 


rit t "y a” 
We regret that we could not be present at this. meeting, 
which .we hear on all hands was a. brilliant. one.-; We: 
state that every one spoke to us enthusiastically of, Dorrell’s 
playing in the Mendelssohn trio, in, which: .Blagtoveaud 
Phillips were his able co-operators, and of Kate Loder's quartet, 
which we would give aguinea to hear; and of Mri Westrop’s 
composition and performance. Ms yh t 


The third concert. occurred on Monday evening: “The 


Mendelssohn ' 

W.S.Rockstro. 

Dlozart, 
“Kate Loder.’ 


WAL, Phillips. 
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Toom was crowded in’ every part, ‘The programme was as 
follows. t= ) 
Trio iv E ‘minor (M8.), pianoforte, “violin, and violon- 
cello; ‘Miss'Calkin, Messrs. Watson and W. L: Phillips 
Duet, “ Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” Miss L. Pyne 

‘and MY? Catkin' (Faust) . ; ° 
“Lament,” Miss Pyne’ « ° Re 
Quartet'in:'D'major, No. 2 (MS. first.time of perform- 

ance), two vidlins,' tenor, ‘and® violoncello, Messrs. 

Edward W. Thomas, Watson, Hill,and WF, Reed |« 

BOR a PART Il. 
Suites de Pieces, Op. 24, 1, 2, and 3, and Rondo Piacevole 
pianoforte, Mr. Wi'S, Bennett . x - WS. Bennett, 
Duet;**Let us haste to the river,” the Misses Pyne - Macfarren. 
German Song, “ ¥e! staraoin ‘yon hive arch béaming,” 

Mr. Calkin ; vieloncello:obligato; Mr. W. L: Phillips. 
Cunzonet)'"*My mother bids me bind my hair,” Miss L. 

Pyne oreiM big ‘ ° « Haydn: 
Song'(MS:) * Summer night,” Miss Dolby . - W.L..Phillips. 
Ottetto, Op, 20, Messrs. Edward W. Thomas, N. Mori, : 

Bradley, Watson, Hill; Weslake, W. Lovell Phillips, 

and W, F. Reed ° « ‘ « Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Horsley’s:quartet is a work of extraordinary merit; the 
first two movements are spontaneous and masterly ; the slow 
movement is too ¢losely after a similar movement in Mendels- 
solin’s second duet for piano and violoncello; the finaleis 
very finely written, and highly interesting, al-hough there are 
several reminiseences. The quartet was splendidly played by 
Mr, Thomas and his comrades, and the scherzo was.encored. 
The whole was warmly received. | We shall recur to it, 

Miss) Pyne was encored in “Swifter far than Summer's 
flight,” (Lament,) ‘and a similar compliment was paid to. her- 
self and sister in Macfarren’s duet, quite a gem in its way, and 
to’ Miss Dolby in W. La Phillips’ very graceful, song. Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett was in fine play, and favored ;us, with one 
of the most magnificent’ displays of exécution and style we 
haveever heard from any pianist. He was londly encored in 
the Rondo Piacevole, the pearl of all rondos, past and present. 
Among ‘the warmest applauders we observed Sigismund 
Thalberg. 

Mendelssohn’s Ottetto was very finely interpreted, and so 
pleased was Mr. Buxton, the publisher, that he presented’ the 
Society with the score he held in his hand. Mr. E,W. Thomas, 
we predict, will be one of the first violinists of the day, and 
Mr. W. F. Reed displays remarkable promise and great actual 
talent asa violoncellist, 

We'should have noticed Mrs. Reinagle’s musician-like trio 
at the cOmMmencement; but bettet late than never s it was. well 
received and ‘deserved the favor. We have no time to say 
more, but shall. shortly .return to the Society of British Mu- 
sician's, which appearsita. be ‘looking up.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Jotrren’s Concerts.—Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied. by His Excellency 
the Hanoverian Minister, and attended by Lady Augusta, and 
Lady Honora Cadogan, Baron Knesebeck, and Mr. Mildmay, 
horiéréd?’’M. Jullien’s Concerts, on Wednesday evening, ‘with 
their presence. Their Royal Highnesses selected the music to 
be performed, and the programme appeared to give the greatest 

Satisfaction! to the audience assembled, as well as to the illus- 
(rious /visitors.~-The following distinguished personages also 
Visited thetheatre during the past week. Conde Montemolin, 
\Viscty Dupplin; Marquis Ely; Earl Clarendon, Earl Munster, 
Bord Canning, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord: Churton, Lord R, 
Clinton; Lady Lawley, Lady Wilson, Lady Elizabeth Smith, 
Lady West, Sir A. Croft, Sir W. Eustace, Hon. Mr. and Mrs, 
oAbtley; General Sir R. Armstrong, General Mitchell, &c, &c. 


Carol.Reinagie, 
Spohr. 


C. E. Horsley. 


Proch. 











Tur Distin Faminye-Thesevery distinguished insteumens, 
talists will start. immediately fur the United States. HW 
Mx: Haicua, an English basso profondo,, of considerable, 


} talent, :isengaged at La Scala, Milan, for the Carnival. 


Mrs. Ponist is engaged at the Surrey theatre, and will, 


* JW. Dawison: | make her;first appearance on Tuesday, the 26th instant. 


Miss, Newcomse, a pupil of Thalberg’s, of whom report 


| speaks highly, will be one of the debutantes of the approaching 
| season. as a pianiste. 


Mr. Howarp Gtover’s musical entertainment will be 
given, on Monday evening at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The. performances, consisting of selections from Gluck’s grand 
opera of Iphigenia, in’ Tauris, and a miscellaneous concert, 
will be undertaken. by.the' pupils of the Musical and Dramatic 
Academy, 

Sz, Jamas’s Tugatrn.—Robert Houdin, the prince of 
magicians, has recommenced his Soirées Fantastiques at. this 
theatre, In. addition, to all the wonders of his former per 
formances, he has. introduced a variety of new feats, ‘ auto- 
mates,” ‘‘ prestidigitations,” and other magic sleights. The 
new series commenced on Thursday, and will be continued 
three times in each week—viz., on the Tuesdays, , Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. Mr. Mitchell is always providing some zovel 
entertainment at his, theatre, and certainly mo novelty can 
surpass the marvellous performance. of Robert Houdin.. A 
crowd assembled on Thursday evening, and. immense applause 
followed the various deceptions..of the. ‘‘ Magician.” , The 
“‘ Suspension Etheréenne,” by Eugene Houdin, still eonstitutes 
one of the most remarkable features of this most remarkable of 
all exhibitions. 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 


Just Puttisnen, 


ALBUM FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
VOCAL SKETCHES, 


BY MISS {MASSON. 


To be had at Messrs, LzapeR and Cocks, and at all the principal Music 
Shops. Price I5s., or to. be ‘:ad, separately. 


THE THEORY ‘OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION COMPLETELY 
DEVELOPED. 
Noi Published, small 4to., price|\6s., cloth, gilt, and Key, 6s., 
A Practical Treatise on Musical Composition. 
BY G W. ROHNER, 
London: LonemAn, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


POLKA ALBUM. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY WESSEL AND CO., 


Wiallerstet’s Wolka Album, 


Containing Twelve of the most Favourite and Fashionable Polkas, by 
ANT OIN 











EWALULERS TEIN, 


of Dresden, : 
With a handsome Lithographi: Title and Index, price 8s. 
«This Album is quite the yogue in Germany and France, where the 
Author enjoys the highest reputation as a Composer of Dance Musi¢.” 
lished only: hy Wess&L aiid Co., Importers of Foreign Music to Her 
Majesty, and; H.R4dd. the Duchess of Kent, 
229, REGENT STREET (Corner of Hanover Street). 
All the New Compositions by Wallerstein are Copyright of Wessel and Co. 














Lately Published, Dedicated (by permission) to Mendelssohn, 
“<A COLLECTION OF 


PSALMS, TUNES, AND CHANTS. 


BY WILLIAM GLOVER, ; 
Organist of St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s Churches, Manchester. — 
London: NOVELLO ; Manchester; HIME and CO., and PICKERING. 
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SACRED HARMONIC’ SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, ~ - Mr. COSTA. 


ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 
WILL BE REPEATED HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


MES SIAHz 


Principal Vocal Performers :— 
Miss 8B R H, 
Miss DO L B Y, 
SIMS REEVES, 
AND 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 
The Band and Chorus will consist of nearly 700 Performers, 
Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. each. May be had of the principal 
Music-sellers ; at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. 
Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


EXETER HALL. 

Books of Words for the Performance of the “ MESSIAH,” on the Friday 
before Christmas Day, Sixpence or One Shilling each, with a Part of the 
Music (equal to what is usually charged Is. 6d. or 4s.) 

To be had of the principal Music-sellers in Town or Country, and at 376, 
Strand, or 9, Exeter Hall; where may be obtained the Oratorio arranged for 
the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. Jonn CLARKE, of Cambridge; folio, 12s. 
Also the Orchestral Parts, Mozart’s Accompaniments, £4 4s. 


M®?. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY 
CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE AT THF 
QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 
On MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 18th, 
COMMENCING AT EIGHT. O'CLOCK, 
On which occasion a Selection from GLuck’s Classical Opera, 


IPHIGCENIA IN TAURIS, 


Will be Performed, for the first time in England, by the Pupils. 
_ ADMISSION, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. 











ANOTHER 


ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE WEEKLY 


DISPATCH. 


' Turis Journat, at present the largest in existence—unrivalled for its early 
intelligen¢e and uncompromising advocacy of the Rights. of Mankind—will be 


ENLARGE 
On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849, 'to 


SIXTEEN PAGKS, 


CONTAINING 
SIXTY-FOUR COLUMNS, 

Of the same size and form as at present, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE, 

By its zeal in the cause of Progress, and its staunch devotion to the Interest 
of the People, the Dispatcn has become a terror to the upholder of abuses 
and a rowerful auxiliary on behalfof the oppressed, whose wrongs will always 
meet witn sympathy and exposure. 

Encouraged by their success, and anxious to extend the sphere of their 
Pelitical Influence and Social Utility, the Proprietors have resolved on the 
proposed Enlargement of the Dispatcu, which hereafter will answer the 


purpose of 
FOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
And thus accommodate Pour Readers at one and the same time. 

The columns of the DisPatcu will still continue to be enriched by the 
powerful contributions of 

“PUBLICOLA,” ‘ CAUSTIC,” “‘CENSORIUS,” ELIZA COOK, 
an other writers eminently distinguished for their literary attainments, and 
whose opinions have ever advocated the cause of the People, in opposition to 
tyranny and injustice. It may also be observed, that the Poor MAN will 
always RECEIVE LEGAL Apvice and assistance, as heretofore, from the 
DISPATCH. 

A beautiful New Type has been cast, on which the Dispatcu will next 
year be printed. 

Advertisers are respectfully requested to forward their advertisements on or 
before Friday Afternoon, otherwise no attention can be paid to them for the 
current number. 

To prevent disappointment, early orders should be given to Mr..R. J. Woop, 
139, Fleet Street, to whom Post-Office Orders may be made payable, or to any 
of the Newsvenders, in Town and Country. 


— eee ak : = 
! Just Pusstamen, OR 
VALSE. 


BRILLANT SE. 
* Dedicated to Miss Manta Bravunp. 
BY WILLIAM ASPULL. 

To be had of Messrs. WesseL and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


LONDON | 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER AUAL L 
Presipent, Tue Rev. G. ROBERTS, 
On tLe FRIDAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS DAY, Dec. 2@nd, 
WILL BE REPEATED HANDEL'S ORATORIO, 


THE MESSIAH. 


Principal Vocal Performers :— 
Miss B I R C 4, 
Miss DOL B Y, 
SiMs REEVE 8S, 


AND 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 


Tickets, 3s., 5s. and 1s. may be had of the principal Music-sellers; of 
Mr. J. BorMAN, 3, Leadenhall Street; at the Offices of the Society, 376, 
Strand, and 9, Exeter Hall, where further particulars may be obtained. 

The Subscription to the Society is £1 Is. per Annum; or for Reserved 
Seats, numbered, £2 2s. 

Subscribers’ names received previous to December 22nd will entitle them 
to Four Admissions for the present Oratorio. 

W. S. AUSTIN, Hon. Sec. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S 


GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
TO-MORROW, MONDAY, DECEMBER 18th. 
M. JULLIEN has the honor to’ “announce that this Grand Entertain- 
ment will take place on MONDAY, December 18th. 
Admission te the Ball, - - - - 1 . 

The Audience Portion of the Theatre will be reserved for the exclusive 
accommodation of Spectators, who, by application at the Box Office, 
on Monday, can secure their Boxes or Places, which will be retai ned for them 
during the whole Evening. 

Prices of Admission for Spectators. 
Dress Circle - - - © = 





Mr. 





Boxes ee ee 
Lower +; in lee os wales ah Later te ae s 
Upper y - - Ste 


e Boxes, from £3 3s. upwards. 
Ladies and Gentlemen taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of 
passing to and from the Salle de Danse without extra charge. 


The Doors will be opened at half-past Nine. 
The Dancing will commence at Ten. 


Refreshments will be supplied during the Evening, and consist of Ices, 
Sherbet, Carrara Water, Tea, Coffee, &c. 

Hert Supper, under the Direction of Mr. G. Payne, will be served at One 
o'clock. 


No Person will be admitted in the Costume of Clown, Harlequin, or 
PaPtaloon. 





The Police Regulations will greatly facilitate the arrival and departure of 
Carriages, and it is hoped that Ladies and Gentlemen willenfotce compliance 
with them on the part of their Coachmen. 

The Box Office of the Theatre will ‘remain open until Seven o’clock. 


All Persons having demands on the Establishment on account of the 
Concerts or Bal Masqué will please to send in their accounts immediately, 
and apply for payment on Saturday next, at Four o'clock. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” by 
Wittiam Seencer Jonnson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
pugs the meme i See of rig Me ee mo ry 
for the Editor are to t . ‘Ko he 5 i 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Mow! Vickers, Holywell Street, and ye 
Booksellers.— Saturday, December 16th, 1848, 








